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FIRST CHOICE 

Why the Appleyards are firm 
favourites on Children’s T V 

Jn a recent newspaper ballot the Appleyards were voted 
the most entertaining programme on Childretis Television, 
The family are established favourites with their young 
audience, and the reasons for their popularity are given in 
this article by Edward Lanchbery, 


The Appleyards were originally 
planned as an idea for sound 
radio. Freda Lingstrom, then assist¬ 
ant head of schools broadcasts, 
first thought of them as a family 
who might appear in the pro¬ 
gramme for schools and illustrate 
everyday problems of growing up 
and of family life. 

Before that plan was put into 
action, however, Freda Lingstrom 
was appointed head of Children’s 
Television. With her went her 
idea for the Appleyards, and the 
family therefore made their bow 
on television instead. 

The family consists of Mr. and 
Mrs. Appleyard (played by 
Douglas Muir and Constance 
Fraser), John (David Edwards) 
who has been called up for the 
R.A.F., Janet (Tessa Clarke) \yho 
is at work, Margaret and Tommy 
(Patricia Fryer and Derek Rowe) 
who are both at school, and 
Ronnie Grant (Robert Dickens), 
the boy next door. 

TOMMY IN SCRAPES 

Undoubtedly, the central 
figure is young Tommy. He is a 
boy full of initiative that leads him 
into scrapes and often involves the 
whole family as well. 

There was the time, for instance, 
when he received his first pair of 
long trousers. Those trousers had 
a most forceful effect on his 
character. 

Tommy decided that the time 
had come for him to start making 
his mark in the world. He was 
small, yes, but what did that 
matter? Nelson was a small man, 
and so vvas Napoleon. 

When Tommy found a book on 
how to become a millionaire by 



Ronnie Grant (Robert Dickens) with 
Tommy Appleyard (Derek Rowe) and 
his sister Margaret (Patricia Fryer) 


thirty, there was no stopping him. 
The book gave instances of men 
who had made fortunes out of 
junk, so Tommy promptly adver¬ 
tised for any old possessions that 
their owners did not want. He, 
too, would collect junk and resell 
it at a large profit. He, too, would 
be a millionaire by thirty. 

Mr. and Mrs. ^Appleyard, of 
course, knew nothing of their son’s 
business aspirations until an end¬ 
less stream of people with ancient 
antlers, mangles, iron bedsteads, 
and whatnots began to arrive at 
the front door. 

WELL-BEHAVED 

There is never malice in 
Tommy’s mischief. Tommy, his 
friend Ronnie, who aids him^in his 
escapades, and his sister Margaret, 
are all naturally well-behaved 
children. They may be precocious, 
even cheeky at times, but they are 
never rude. 

Ronnie with his white mouse is 
the humorous character. He is 
nevertheless probably more ad¬ 
vanced than Tommy, and certainly 
more thoughtful. He is a cai^tious 
boy, and particularly courteous. 
He makes a» point of being polite, 
of doffing his cap to Mrs. Apple- 
yard, and thanking her for the 
dinner, tea, or supper to which her 
son has unexpectedly invited him. 

This may be unfair to Tommy. 
Children are usually more careful 
about their manners when they are 
away from their own homes, and 
it must be remembered that 
Tommy is invariably seen against 
the background of his own home 
and family. 

RONNIE THE PEACEMAKER 

Margaret, after all, is his sister, 
and it is hardly to be expected 
that Tommy will be susceptible to 
that charm with which she can 
wheedle whatever she wants out of 
almost everybody. -Even Ronnie 
has a w'eakness for Margaret, and 
in fact tries to act as peacemaker 
between brother and sister. 

The trouble about . Margaret is 
that she is inclined to be “bossy” 
.where her brolher^is concerned, 
and also that she invariably proves 
to be right in the end. Any 
suggestion Margaret makes is auto¬ 
matically dismissed by Tommy as 
not worthy of consideration, 
because it has been made not only 
by a girl, which is bad enough, 
but by a girl who is Margaret, 
v/hich makes it fifty times worse. 

If Margaret wants to go one way 



and her brother the other, Ronnie 
naturally will go along with his 
friend Tommy. 

“ But suppose she’s right,” 
Ronnie may wonder cautiously, 
but without avail. Tommy would 
not dream of supposing any such 
thing. 

So off the boys will plunge on 
the first course of action that has 
occurred to the impetuous Tommy. 
They will reach their objective in 
the end, but not without being 
much the worse for wear. And 
they will find in the end that 
Margaret ha^long since forestalled 
them without suffering any of their 
W'oes and difficulties. ^ 

Tommy at least prefers Margaret 
to be her natural, triumphant, “I- 
told-you-so ” self, than to be nice 
to him. There was a time when 
Margaret decided that perhaps she 
w’as being a bit hard on Tommy; 
she resolved that she would try to 
be kind to her brother and see his 
better side. 

Margaret’s kindness treatment 

Continued on page 2 


Farmer’s girl 

Sixteen-year-old Diane Page 
enjoys plenty of riding while 
at work on her father’s farm 
at Maidenhead. 


ATTACKED BY AN 
OCTOPUS 

Ken Aitken, Busselton, 

Western Australia, was shooting 
fish underwater with a spear gun 
when a huge octopus seized him 
and dragged him into a cave 
20 feet below the surface. 

One tentacle wrapped round his 
arm, causing Ken to drop the gun. 
Another tentacle groped round his 
body, holding it in a firm grasp. 

Fighting for breath, Ken' drew 
a sheath knife and slashed his way 
free. He came to the surface with 
a five-foot long tentacle still coiled 
round his body. 

Later he dived down to the cave 
again—to recover his gun. 


PHOTOGRAPHING THE 
SUN FROM A BALLOON 

British scientists are planning to 
photograph the sun’s corona with 
a. 200-foot balloon equipped with 
a 60-foot telescope and camera. 

The balloon is planned to rise 
above the earth’s atmospheric 
layers to 75,000 feet, when the 
telescope and camera, taking a 
picture every third second, will be 
automatically released by para¬ 
chute. 

It is expected that the telescope 
will be damaged by impact with 
the ground, but it is hoped that 
the photographic apparatus will be 
unharmed. 
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ISRAEL FINDS A NEW 
LEADER 


CN Diplomatic Correspondent 

CiNGiNG and other celebrations marked the formation of 
Israel’s new coalition government after weeks of patient 
negotiation between her political parties^ 

The people of Jerusalem were locking their doors for the 
night when they heard the Hebrew song, “We have brought 
peace.” It came from the restaurant used by Members of the 
Israeli Parliament, the Knesset, after their long hours of debate. 


Everyone knew the cause of the 
rejoicing, and a wave of relief 
swept through the city. The 
Knesset, after many anxious weeks, 
dating from before Christmas, had 
put an end to political uncertainty 
and voted solid support for a new 
Prime Minister, Moshe Sharett. 

The uneasiness thus ended had 
begun when the veteran Mr. David 
Ben-Gurion, the former Prime 
Minister, decided that the time 
had come for him to resign. His 
country accepted his decision with 
sorrow, for he was at the peak of 
his powers and influence. 

Israel had lost a fine leader at a 
diflicult time in her history, and 
the gap had to be filled by 
another who could command the 
trust and respect of diverse politi¬ 
cal dements. 

TROUBLED BORDERS 

Tension and violent disturbances 
on her borders are a threat to 
peace in the Middle East. 
Troubles involving the Jewish 
people and the Arabs had only a 
month or so earlier aroused the 
alarm of the United. Nations. 

A basic problem is the future of 
the thousands of Arabs who were 
made refugees under the conditions 
by which the State of Israel was 
established. 

Opinions will continue to differ 
on the rights and the wrongs^ of 
the situation; there arc faults on 
both the Arab side and the Israeli 
side; it would be unjust to suggest 
that either is looking for war, but 
what is certain is that friction has 
steadily increased along the 330 
miles of border between Israel and 
Jordan, where thousands of Arab 
refugees arc congregated. 

Certainly, Israel would be faced 
v.lth- the severest difficulties in 
repatriating big numbers of these 
refugees; for in addition to this 
pioblem there is' another hardly 
loss anxious"—a harsh economic 
siluation. 


These then are the main diffi¬ 
culties which confront Moshe 
Sharett, and the question is: Can 
he fulfil the high hopes shown by 
the vote of confidence given to him 
and his new Government? 

Nobody doubts the abilities of 
this 58-year-old Prime Minister. 
His cheerful self-confidence, his 
ease in mastering any subject to 
which he puts his mind—he is 
fluent in a number of languages— 
and his progressive outlook, are 
all qualities which will stand him 
in good stead. 

But he also has' a background 
which should prove to be a great 
advantage. 

He went from Russia to 
Palestine as a schoolboy, and 
became the leader of h Zionist 
group, but he learned to like the 
Arabs as he grew up among them 
and learned their language. 

Even the years of open warfare 
between Jew and Arab did not 
rouse in Moshe Sharett the bitter¬ 
ness. roused in others on both 
sides. 

FRIEND OF BRITAIN 

During the disturbances in 
Palestine after the World War the 
British arrested him on suspicion 
that he had condoned terrorism. 
Yet the friendly feelings he had 
long held for Britain remained as 
strong as ever. 

For 25 years he worked with 
other Jewish leaders in helping to 
create the State of Israel in 
Jewish Palestine. Under the revered 
David Ben-Gurion he was the first 
Foreign Minister of Israel. All his 
life he has shown goodwill and 
understanding to all men. 

More than any other man, Mr. 
Sharett—his name means “to 
serve ”—is capable of achieving 
peaceful relations between his 
country and her Arab neighbours. 
If he does so he will render high 
service to Israel—and to the rest 
of the world. 


THE APPLEYARDS 


ConliHticd from page 1 

was more than Tommy could 
stand. She fetched and carried for 
him, brought him drinks, and 
generally fussed around after his 
welfare. To make things worse, 
the more infuriated and disagree¬ 
able he became, the kinder 
Margaret was in return. 

The boys talked it over. Some¬ 
thing had to be done about 
Margaret’s kindness. At length 
Ronnie hit on the solution. 
Tommy must try being kind back 
to his sister. 

So Tommy met kindness with 
• kindness until finally Margaret 
blew up and declared that it was 
not fair; she had thought of the 
idea first. Then their relations 
became normal again. 


Beneath all these bickerings and 
squabbles, though, it is obvious 
that there is a strong bond of 
family love and loyalty. .They are 
in fact an ordinary,, average, 
decent family, with characterisa¬ 
tion portrayed perhaps slightly 
larger than lifesize. ^ 

Recently the cast and the pro? 
gramme producer, Kevin Sheldon, 
visited a large grammar school in 
London. They were introduced by 
the headmaster to a crowd of their 
fans in the assembly hall. 

“Why do you like the Apple- 
yards?” the headmaster asked. 

“Because they are -like us,”'was 
the answer. 

In that verdict perhaps lies the 
chief secret of their popularity 
with their young T V audience. 



By the C N Press Gallery 
Correspondent 


The ChiI<^ren*s Newspaper, February 27, 1954 


News from 

SEA har\t:st 

Residents of East Wittering, 
Sussex, recently crowded the beach 
to gather thousands of fish 
stranded by the tide. 


Everywhere 

A Scottish report states that if 
the peat lands in the Highlands 
were fully developed there would 
be employment for 20,000 people 
for 100 years. 


QUR Parliament, which on some 
reckonings is nearly 1000 
years old, is moving into an age 
unlike any of its predecessors. 
Developments in atomic energy 
and in the Colonial field may be 
cited as evidence of this. 

The Government have now 
published their Bill to set up an 
Atomic Energy Corporation. For 
many years, no doubt, this new 
institution will be feeling its way. 
But eventually it w'ill enter into 
our daily lives as surely as railways 
and motor-cars. 

As one new marvel, follows 
another in the industrial field our 
Parliament will adapt itself to the 
atomic age as it adapted itself to 
the steam age. In a generation wc 
may have an entirely different kind 
of Parliament, much more scien¬ 
tifically-minded than the Parlia¬ 
ments of the nineteen-fifties. 

SUGGESTION has been made at 

Westminster—though it has 
not yet come into the sphere of 
“practical politics”—that outlying 
and isolated parts of the Com¬ 
monwealth should for most 
purposes receive the status of our 
own cities or counties here at 
home. 

Malta, for instance, has been 
offered a transfer from the 
Colonial Ofliee to the Home 
Oflice. Mauritius, Gibraltar, the 
Seychelles, and the Falkland 
Islands might, it is thought, also 
benefit from political or economic 
integration with the Mother 
Country. 

The question this poses is 
whether, should some such 
arrangement come about, these 
territories should send members to 
the Parliament at Westminster. 
The speed of air travel today has, 
of course, made this a practical 
proposition, but many years may 
pass before such a radical step is 
taken, if ever it is taken. 

JpOR side by side with this move¬ 
ment is the urge of larger 
(but not necessarily more pro¬ 
gressive) members of the British 
family for political independence, 
which means, of course; their own 
Parliaments and institutions. 

Together these impulses towards 
a new kind of British Empire have 
encouraged our M.P.s to take a 
personal interest in Colonial 
affairs. Mr. Walter Elliot, Mr. 
Arthur Bottomley, and four other 
M.P.s have prepared a most valu¬ 
able report on the troubles of 
Kenya. Another Parliamentary 
mission has been visiting the Far 
East. 

Mr, Butler, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, has himself re¬ 
turned quite recently from a visit 
to Australia and India (where he 
was born) which has convinced him 
that tve are on the brink of a 
wonderful new era in Common¬ 
wealth partnership. 

It is against this background 
that wc should read coming 
debates on these subjects. For wc 
shall all have a part to play in 
Commonwealth building. 


American engineers have pro¬ 
duced a design for an atomic rail¬ 
way engine. 

Derby Corporation is spending 
£18,000 on heated banana ripening 
rooms for the town's fruit and 
vegetable market. 

A 400-year-old painting of 
Christ before Pontius Pilate, by the 
Italian artist, Caravaggio, has been 
found at Genoa University. 

BOOK BARGAINS 

Members of the book trade have 
agreed to hold a national book 
week early next year during which 
surplus books will be sold at less 
than half price. 

Last August, Hazel Varley, a 
member of the 4th Leeds Company 
of the Girls’ Life Brigade, threw 
a bottle containing a note into the 
sea at Bridlington, Now she has 
received,a letter from a boy in 
Nonvay saying that he had picked 
it up near Fredrikstad. 

Unable to return to the aircraft 
carrier Perseus because of rough 
seas, some 200 members of the 
crew returning from shore leave 
were ferried back by helicopter. 

Mr. Yoshida, Japan's Prims 
Minister, is to visit Britain. 


An armorial glass goblet bear¬ 
ing the arms of George 111 and the 
Prince of Wales plumes fetched 
£920 at a London auction. 

FOUNDER OF MOSCOW 

An equestrian statue is to be 
erected in, Soviet Square, Moscow, 
to commemorate Prince Yuri 
Dolgorukv, founder of the capital 
in 1147. 

A method of economically 
obtaining gas from oil has been 
found by British scientists. It may 
revolutionise the gas industry. 

Zip-fasteners with push-buttons 
which free them if they get caught 
are being sold in New York. 

YOUR RIGHT-OF-WAY 

A thousand public rights-of-way 
have already been retrieved from 
private hands as a result of two 
years’ survey by the Ramblers’ 
Association of Britain’s Footpaths. 

Since it was founded 70 years 
ago, the National Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
has investigated the cases of six 
million children. 

The scaffolding round Victoria 
Tower at the Houses of Parliament 
is to be removed after 16 years. 



How would you like to be really in the 
know about modern cars ? 

Al^ you have to do to become a real 
whizz-bang authority—the kind of 
person everyone asks for information — 
is to collect air 24 of the 72ezv series of 
Kellogg’s Corn Flakes back panels: 
Kellogg’s Car Cards. 

They are large drawings in full colour 
of leading British cars. Printed with each 
one is a brief description of the car^ its 
engine and performance. 

Ask your mum to buy Kellogg’s Com 
Flakes for breakfast.. Then all you have 
to do is to cut out and collect this .mag¬ 
nificent new series. 


BE AN 
EXPERT! 



^sQarQm^j. 
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FOR YODKG ESSAYISTS AND ARTISTS 


The ascent of Everest is still 
very much in our minds, and 
many young poets will respond to 
the National Book League’s 
challenge to write a short poem 
about the epic achievement. 

This is part of the League’s 1954 
competitions for boys and girls, 
the Everest poem being for those 
over 14 and under 17, who can 
alternatively write their impres¬ 
sions of the Coronation in the 
style of Mrs, Malaprop, Mr. 
Micawber, or Mr. Pepys. 

Among the subjects for young 
people under 14 but over ten is the 


writing of an extra chapter for 
Black Beauty or Robinson Crusoe. 
The under-tens can make up 
another Hum for Pooh, or write 
a little story about Milly-Molly- 
Mandy or Toy town—either one 
they remember or a new one. 

There are also some attractive 
competitions for young artists, who 
can submit illustrations done in 
paints or Indian ink. 

The closing date for .entries is 
April 1, 1954. Full details can be 
obtained from The National Book 
League, 7, Albemarle Street, 
London, W.l, 


MOTOU-CYCIIXG SAFETY 

A motor-cycling training scheme 
for teen-agers has been introduced 
by the Chelmsford and District 
Auto Club. Its object is to teach 
skilful handling and maintenance, 
and it includes a series of ten 
lectures and practical demonstra¬ 
tions by fully qualified riders. 
Each lesson will cost only one 
shilling. 

At the end of their course the 
youngsters will take a test to 
qualify for the proficiency certifi¬ 
cate issued by the Royal Auto¬ 
mobile Club. 

SILVER TRAM 

Sheffield Corporation have 

acquired a silver replica of one of 
the city’s early tramcars. It was 
presented to the late Sir Henry 

Stephenson, Lord Mayor of 

Sheffield, when he opened the 
city’s Shoreham Street depot in 
1911. 

Recently his son, Sir Francis 
Stephenson, Pro-Chancellor of 

Sheffield University, has presented 
the replica to the city. 


UNDERGROUND GAS 

Natural gas has been found at 
a depth of 4800 feet at Grosmont, 
North Yorks. The first tests are 
encouraging but it is too early yet 
to assess prospects of commercial 
production. 

If it is found in sufficient 
quantity the gas will be piped for 
use in Imperial Chemical In¬ 
dustries’ Tees-side factories. 


HIP, HIP, HOORAY 

National champion collector of 
rose hips (source of Vitamin C) 
is 12-year-old George Henry 
Armstrong, of Gilcrux, near 
Cockermouth, Cumberland. 

At a recent ceremony in his 
village. school he was presented 
with a certificate recording that, 
assisted by his younger brother 



Michael and other members of his 
family, he was Yesponsible for “the 
highest individual collection ever 
made in Great Britain.” 

Harry’s collection of rose hips, 
made last autumn, was no less 
than 2485 lbs! 


PHONODIARY 

The only municipally coptrolled 
telephone service in the country— 
the one at Hull—is celebratjng its 
50th anniversary year by offering 
a unique service. - 

Any subscriber on the Hull 
exchange can, by dialling, hear the 
showing times of films and details 
of the show at the local theatre. 

Phonodiary, as this service is 
called, is recorded on magnetic 
tape apparatus, and lasts four 
minutes. 



New school in an old mansion 

Centuries-old Clifton Hall, in Nottingham, is now a school, 
and its history from the time of William the Conqueror is 
included in the lessons. Here some of the pupils are 
marching on their way to class. 


BIRDS IN THE 
CHIMNEY 

Two birds in Edinburgh had 
some uncomfortable experiences in 
chimneys recently. 

The first was Gee-gee, a budge¬ 
rigar who had disappeared up the 
chimney when the family returned 
from the theatre. The fire was 
immediately put out, but the bird 
was beyond the reach of anyone’s 
arm and was left in the chimney 
during the night. 

The next morning a. chimney 
sweep was called in, but after he 
had worked carefully with his 
brushes for an hour Gee-gee still 
refused to leave the chimney. 

As a last resort a piece of paper 
was set alight and thrown up the 
chimney. This'did the trick. Gee- 
gee immediately popped out of the 
chimney top, dirty and bedraggled, 
and was recaptured. 

The second bird was a seagull 
which had fallen down a chimney 
of a Government office. The sea¬ 
gull, his white plumage besmirched 
with soot, was seen fluttering 
against a window by a passer-by. 
The office was empty at the time, 
but the keys were fetched and the 
seagull released. 


TOY BUSINESS 

Our toy-makers are this week 
showing the world their wares in 
a great Toy Fair at Brighton. The 
first exhibition confined to British 
toys, it is being held from 
February 22 to 26 in the Corn 
Exchange and in various hotels. 
Some 200 firms have their products 
.on view. ^ 

The demand for toys rnade in 
Britain is growing everywhere, and 
the British Toy Manufacturers’ 
Association, who have organised 
this Fair, aim at increasing last 
year’s estimated output of 300 
million toys worth £26,000,000. 

They have been selling 
£5,000,000 worth a year to other 
countries, and in this Fair they 
are setting industry an example in 
how to develop the vitaT export 
market. Some 100,000 invitations 
in three languages—English, 
French, and Spanish—have been 
sent all over the world. 

We hope they will respond by 
placing large orders for “ les 
jonets britanniqiies,’* or “jugiietes 
britnnicos” 


VALUES AT THE ZOO 

What is an elephant worth? 
The Auckland Zoo in New 
Zealand, which has been stock¬ 
taking, has valued its middle-aged 
elephant, lamuna, at £1150, and its 
baby elephant, Kassala, at £850, 
Jamuna has been giving rides to 
children for about 30 years. 

Hippos worth £800, polar bears 
at £550, a tiger at £400, and lions 
at a mere £50, may be somewhat 
surprised to learn that the Zoo’s 
five kiwis, almost extinct flightless 
birds, are worth £500. 


MORE AUSTRALIANS AND 
CANADIANS 

. Since the end of the war 
Australia has received 800,000 
new settlers. One in every 12 Aus¬ 
tralians' is a post-war immigrant. 

Canada’s population has now 
topped the 15 million mark, having 
increased last year from 14,624,00B* 
to 15,005,000. 


GIANT REFINERY 

A new oil refinery and' port 
being constructed at Aden at a cost 
of £45,000,000 will be capable of 
handling five million tons of crude 
oil a year. 


Some 2500 British and European 
techniciaTis and 14,000 Arab and 



Indian workers are engaged on the 
work, due for completion this year. 

Some two million tons of rock 
are being used'in the construction 
of the port’s breakwater. Every 
hour four million gallons of sea 
water will be pumped to the 
refinery for cooling purposes. 

Our picture shows a 40-ton 
section of a crude oil distillation 
tower being hoisted into position. 


IT’S AN ILL WIND . . . 

Edinburgh pigeons had an un¬ 
expected meal when a sack on a 
motor lorry worked loose and 
spilled a thick trail of grain, two 
feet wide, along a, considerable 
stretch of Princes Street. 


ROYAL TOUR FILM 

No one should miss the Associ¬ 
ated British Pathe film of the 
Royal Tour of New Zealand. 

Here in magnificent colour can 
be seen all the beauty of the 
North and South Islands, the rich 
pastureland, the splendour of the 
Southern Alps, and the strange 
thermal region with geysers spout¬ 
ing and sulphur mud ^pools 
bubbling. 

The Maoris are shown in their 
traditional dress and dances, and 
above all there is the tumultuous 
and heartfelt greeting of the Queen 
and the Duke by the people of the 
Dominion. It is most impressive. 


HE REMEMBERED 

Ten-year-old Wolf Cub Derek 
Shoobridge, of Pinner, Middlesex, 
remembered his First Aid training 
when his little sister's nightdress 
caught fire. 

Immediately wrapping her in a 
tablecloth to smother the flames, 
he then applied the treatment 
he had been taught in the Cubs. 

Now, thanks to Derek’s prompt 
action, the little girl is recovering 
from her burns. 


PERSEVERANCE PRIZE 
Eighteen-year-old lack Hoyle, 
of -Rotherham College of .Tech¬ 
nology, has been awarded a prize 
“for outstanding perseverance.” 

Despite the handicap of an 
injured hand. Jack has developed 
into ah excellent craftsman in 
brickwork, and the authorities 
unanimously decided that he 
deserved such an award.. 
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There’s something in the air 

Rising to great heights is Yvonne Sugden, 14-year-old British 
Amateur Figure Skating Champion. Cyril -Gardner, aged 25, 
of Mitcham A.C., an all-round athlete, finds that somersaulting 
. makes a change from routine training. 


THEIR SHIP COMES HOME 

The good ship Golden Jubilee 
has arrived in the West Indies 
from London, borne on the deck 
of a banana boat. 

The gift of Methodist school- 
children to the children of the 
West Indies, it was originally a 
ship’s lifeboat on the liner Chitral, 
plying between London and India. 

When the liner was being broken 
up last year, the Methodist 
Missionary Society asked if it 
might buy one of the boats to give 
to. a West Indian Minister for the 
use of children in the islands. 

The owners agreed to give it, so 
the £1000 the children had 
collected was used to fit out the 
boat. West Indian children are 
now its proud possessors. 


ISLANDS WITH THE 
QUEEN’S NAME 

The group of islands lying 
north of Lancaster Sound and 
Viscount Melville Sound, in 
Canada’s Arctic, are to be named 
Queen Elizabeth Islands. 

Spread out over 160,000 square 
miles, the islands are the most 
northerly point of the Queen’s 
realm. They have a population of 
only about 200, mostly made up 
of Royal Canadian Air Force 
personnel. The collective name is 
being given for administrative 
purposes. 

Not long ago, Canada’s Minister 
of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources said that these islands 
may harbour some of the richest 
minerals the country possesses. 



Cocoa Tin Label 


(Offer applies on// to Gt. Br/tom and N. Ireland) 

Closing^ date—'March 31 st, 1954 


Puncho, your favourite cowboy, is now taking part in an exciting, 
new game—and it’s free I Just ask Mother for a half pound Fry’s Cocoa 
Tin Label—two quarter pound cartons will do. Writo only your name 
and address in block letters on the back—and send to us in an unsealed 
envelope {l^d. stamp) to: Dept. 3.D. j. s. FRY & SONS LI MITED, 
SOMERDALE • BRISTOL 


FRY^S COCOA with the REAL chocolate flavour 


It hiqjpened 
this iveek 

WILLIAM PITT’S FUNERAL 

FEBRUARY 22, 1806. Repre¬ 
sentatives. from all ranks of public 
life today attended the funeral in 
Westminster Abbey of William 
Pitt, certainly one • of the greatest 
statesmen and orators that England 
has had. 

The great man died heavily in 
debt, but friends have promised to 
subscribe £11,700 towards payment 
of his creditors. Another £40,000 
voted by Parliament will also 
provide pensions for his three 
nieces. 

Throughout his career William 
Pitt strove to keep his country at 
peace, but it was his fate to gain 
international fame as a man of 
war. 

Faced with the mighty con¬ 
vulsion of the French Revolution, 
he organised the great European 
Alliance to defeat it. Between 
1793—when Revolutionary France 
declared war on England—and 
1801, he supplied his European 
allies with British subsidies 
which amounted to the sum of 
£8,836,000. 

Napoleon’s victory • over Russian 
and Austrian forces at Austerlitz 
last year was a death blow to this 
defender of the European order. 
Almost his last words before he 
died were: “ Oh, my country! 

How I leave my country!” 

BRITAIN OUTLAWS 
SLAVERY 

FEBRUARY 23, 1807. Britain 
has today outlawed slavery. 

“Every negro child born in His 
Majesty's dominions after January 
1 st, 1810, will be free!” 

That declaration by Earl Percy 
in the House of Commons today 
dramatically illustrates the scope 
of the Slave Trade Abolition Bill 
which has been passed by 283 votes 
to 16. 

During the debate Sir John 
Doyle congratulated the architect 
of the Bill, Mr. William Wilber- 
force, for his “unwearied industry, 
his indefatigable zeal, and his im¬ 
pressive eloquence ” in furthering 
the campaign against slavery. 

Mr. Wilberforce first placed an 
anti-slavery motion before the 
House 18 years ago—on March 19, 
1789. 

BARONET IN CHAINS AT 
FLEET PRISON 

FEBRUARY 27, 1729. At 

Fleet Prison—London home of 
convicted debtors—the warden, 
Mr. T. Bam bridge, was today 
ordered to strike off the manacles 
from Sir William Rich, baronet, 
one of the many manacled 
prisoners. 

The order was given, by a com¬ 
mittee visiting the prison follow'- 
ing a complaint voiced by 
Mr. James Oglethorpe, M.P., who 
declared that a friend of his, an 
architect named Castle, had died 
following the hardships he suffered 
in prison. 

(Nc\t day Banihndge again put 
irons on Sir V/Hliani, but later he 
w'as arrested, along with several 
other brutal prison officials.) 
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ON THE AIR—By Ernest Thomson, our Radio and T V Correspoudeut 

UNCLE MAC BREAKS 
ALL RECORDS 


J)erek McCulloch (Uncle Mac) 
seems to have beaten most 
“disc-jockey ” figures with 

Children’s Favourites in the Light 
Programme on Saturday mornings. 

Although he began this series 
less than tw'o months ago, postcard 
requests for records, now reach his 
Surrey home in great parcels. The 
BBC Gramophone Library, which 
forwards them, says there has been 
nothing like it in radio history. 

“At this moment,” Uncle Mac 
told me, “I have 6000 cards in 
the house. My wife and two 



Uncle Mac at the “ mike” 


daughters are helping me to sort 
them.” 

Requests have been arriving at 
the rate of 20,000 a month. First 
favourite is Danny Kaye singing- 
Wonderful Copenhagen from the 
Hans Andersen film. 

Uncle Mac is specially pleased 
at the many requests for classics. 
Ballet^ music and light orchestral 
pieces are chosen by many boys 
and girls between eight and ten, 
and the music to Cbppclia is the 
favourite of many teenagers. 

Part of Derek McCulloch’s 
success is due to his own hard 
work. Two days each week are 
spent in sorting the cards, and 
most of a day in writing the script 
for his broadcast. On Fridays, 
after several hours in the BBC 
record library, he rehearses at the 
microphone for more than four 
hours. 


Teenager fashion parade 

[PiVE o’clock is TV fashion time 
on Thursday for girls aged 
from 12 to 16. 

T V cameras will be in the Town 
Hall at Hamilton, Lanarkshire, for 
a dress parade by girls of a 
Glasgow dancing school modelling 
Spring and summer suits and 
dresses. Animal pets will be 
included to keep the show in¬ 
formal, and the audience in the 
Hall will consist mainly of 
children. 

Teenage clothes for every 
occasion will be described by 
Margo Banister. 

Atlantic voyager 

\ RE you ^ planning a boating 
holiday this summer? If so, 
why not listen to Dr. Alain 
Bombard at 7.45 in the Home 
Service on Friday? 

Dr. Bombard is the French 
doctor who crossed the Atlantic 
alone in an open boat, living on 
fish, plankton, and sea water. 

Schools on the screen 

'J’op of the Form, the inter-school 
quiz, contest in sound radio, 
comes to the TV screens on 
Saturda3\ 

This will involve two T V 
mobile units, one in Wales and one 
in the Midlands. Contestants arc 
four pupils of Lady Margaret 
High School 
for Girls, Car¬ 
diff, and four 
pupils of the 
Solihull School 
for Boys, Bir¬ 
mingham. 

Setting t h c 
questions 
will be Torn 
Williams, who, 
since Top of 
the Form began 
in 1949, has thought of about 8000 
posers. Robert McDermott will be 
question-master in Cardiff, David 
Lloyd James in Solihull. 

Top of the Form has been tele¬ 
vised once before. In April 1953. 



Robert McDermotl 


RADIO FROM THE ANTARCTIC 


Some time next month the' 
amateur radio operators ail over 
the world will be straining their 
ears for the call, VKIEG, coming 
from Australia's new permanent 
Antarctic base in MacRobertson 
Land. 

This southernmost amateur radio 
station in the world, less than 
1500 miles from the South Pole, 
is being set up by BilFStorer,. who 
is well known to many wireless 
amateurs through his Australian 
mainland call, VK2EG. 

He is now radio operator and 
postmaster to the MacRobertson 
Land party, which left Melbourne 
for the Far .South in a Danish ship 
a few weeks ago. 

After setting up the commercial 
radio station, he will have time 
for his hobby, He has his 100-watt 
transmitter to maintain a personal 
link with his'home, and also with 
his many - unseen friends. 


He will set up his “ham” 
station in a corner of the iron hut 
where he works—a hut built on 
a low' rock platform between icc 
cliffs, and well pegged down 
against gales, and blizzards. 

Outside the hiit, his antennae 
will have to withstand winds of 
up to 100 m.pJi. Indeed, there arc 
few places on Earth where wireless 
equipment is subject to such 
intense cold and ferocious gales. 

For most of the year the coast 
of MacRobertson Land is girt 
with icebergs, sometimes 30 miles 
long, -and pack-ice extends 250 
miles out to sea. But Bill loves 
^Ihe Antarctic, and he will have 
much lo say about its mysteries to 
his fellow amateurs during ih- 
“long winter evenings.*’ 

The MacRobertson Land party 
will be relieved every year in 
January or February, “summer” 
in the icy south. 
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ROUND THE TO^^TVS—Alan Ivimey travels to Glorious Devon 
and visits the romantic old port of . i • 

BIDEFORD 


The sea behind it, the river in 
front, and a • double estuary 
to one side give Bideford a 
peninsular position, as can be seen 
when approaching this port of old 
romance from Barnstaple. 

Passing the big new power 
station at Yelland, buik down by 
the water so that ships from South 
Wales can land their coal 
on the spot where it is 
wanted to be transformed 
into electricity, we see 
the lay-out of the land. 

In front, the sandy 
estuary of the River Taw 
from Barnstaple is joined 
by the River Torridge 
from Bideford. There is 
the little lighthouse 
above the Neck Sand, rm t * t 

’ Bideford s coat of arms 

and the yellow dunes of 
Braunton Burrows. Appledore 


to the river. But the chief street, 
you feel, is still the quayside, 
though it has been enlarged far 
beyond its ancient width to become 
The Promenade. 



village lies opposite, and right out 
there beyond it the white breakers 
from the Atlantic are pounding on 
the sand of Bideford Bar. 

After passing Instow and its 
wide sheet of fawn sand we get 
our first view of the small, old 
town on the hill at the end of 



Charles Kingsley’s statue 

the famous 24-arched bridge. 
From here it looks like a* hammer, 
with the bridge for the handle. 

ever a town owed a debt to 
an author, Bideford does. It 
was Charles Kingsley, the country 
parson who was born on Dart¬ 
moor and reared at Clovelly, who 
wrote that great novel. Westward 
Ho! just about 100 years ago. 
And who knows how many motor- 
coaches have trundled to Bideford 
on a summer afternoon just on the 
strength of that one book? 

And, by the way, I wonder if 
there is another place in the world 
beside Westward Ho! (on the coast 
a mile or two away) which has 
been named after a novel? 

But while relying on tourist 
traffic, coming all the way from 
London, or the Midlands, or the 
North, for its prosperity, Bideford 
has affairs of its own, too. Firstly, 
it is a cattle market for the farmers 
of the district: and secondly it is 
the shopping centre for the villages 
on either side of the valley of the 
Torridge. 

Bideford, of course, has a High 
Street which runs down the hill 
from the uplands behind the town 


a Londoner I recognised the 
old, narrow, medieval arches 
of the bridge as resembling the 
structure of Old London 
Bridge. And all the 
more so as what were 
called, in London,, the 
“starlings ” of the bridge 
(the artificial islands on 
which the piers were 
built) were still intact at 
Bideford. 

The bridge' has 24 
arches (as against 20 of 
Old London Bridge) and 
although the . roadway 
they carry has been widened 
several times, so that it can now 
carry modern motor traffic, the 
essential nature of this fine old 
piece of. building remains as it 
always was. 

Old London Bridge lasted from 
the time of King John till nearly 
the reign of Queen Victoria. 
Bideford Bridge was first built, of 
wood, about half a century later 
and reconstructed in stone during 
the 16th century. 

During the time which it has 
connected the town with its suburb 
of East-the-Water on the east 
bank, the bridge has not only paid 
for its own upkeep but con¬ 
tributed, by means of tolls, to the 
Grammar School from the 16th 
century to the present day. 

The Bridge Trust has a large 
income from property in the town. 
For this reason it is one of the 
only three bridges exempted from 
the Road Acts and not maintained 
by the Ministry of Transport. 

quay, to which the bridge 
leads, has been widened 
several times and is now a 
wide promenade ornamented with 
young chestnut trees. The main 
streets of the town run downhill 
on to this broad way beside the 
water, and the first thing the 
visitor notices, as he gets out of 
his coach on the Quay, is a cafe, 
formerly an inn, which boasts that 
The Brotherhood of the Rose 
was founded there. Whether or 
not that brotherhood ever existed 



Bideford Bridge, with its 24 medieval arches spanning the River Torridge 


outside the pages of Westward 
Ho! the tradition is all part of the 
fun. 

Bideford is still rightly proud 
of its Elizabethan sea-dogs, those 
men of the town who fought the 
seas—and the queen's enemies— 
with canvas, cord, and oak 
timbers. From hers in 1588 sailed 
five ships of the fleet that destroyed 
the Armada, and one of the 
museum's most valued possessions 
is a rare Armada sea chest. 

A little farther along^ on the 
corner of High Street, is a curious 
relic built into the wall of a 
chemist’s shop. It may have been 
an old bollard where the far- 
voyaging ships of Bideford used to 
tie up after, gaining their home 
port once more. 

fjp till 1920 there was a railway 
station here, terminus of the 
Bideford, Westward Ho! and 
'Appledore Railway, which ran 
along the Quay and then, beyond 
Victoria Park, curved westward 
towards the nearby coast. It was 
replaced by a bus service. 

The ordinary main line reached 
Bideford in 1855 and this, with the 
development of Westward Ho! by 
the Earl of Portsmouth in 1863, 
began to bring holiday-makers to 
Bideford. It also brought to West¬ 
ward Ho! the United Services' 
College, the school that Rudyard 
Kipling went to and wrote about 
in Stalky and Co. 

It was at this time, as ships got 
fewer and trains more frequent, 
that the old town began to lose its 







The delightful quay at Bideford 


old appearance, 
pattern of this 


But the general 
place which has 


made so much romance can still 
be seen. 

So High Street and Bridge 
Street and Meddon Street still run 
down the hill towards the water 
and are joined by narrow ways 
with names which speak of another 
age—Butt Garden . v/here the 
archers shot, and Cold Harbour 
(a mystery among names, found 
all over England), and Gunstone 
where the stone cannon balls were 
made, and Bull Hill, and Vinegar 
Hill. ’ 

Bideford boatmen still go out 
with their nets to the Bridge Pool 






One of the streets climbing the hill 


The shopping centre in the Quay 


to catch the delicious Torridge 
salmon; fish and coal are still 
landed at the Quay; and small 
boats, descendants of the ones 
which sailed around the world and 
went out to challenge the Armada, 
are still built here. 

Alongside the Quay is moored 
a motor torpedo boat of the last 
war. Now a training ship for sea 
cadets, its name is The Revenge. 

Sir Richard Grenville, whose 
lone battle in 1591 against 15 
Spanish ships made that name 
immortal among ships, lived in 
Bideford, as his family had done 
for generations before him. From 
here Sir Richard led an expedition 
to colonise Raleigh’s Virginia. The 
site of his home is reputed to the 
occupied by the drill-hall of the 
Church Lads’ Brigade. 

It was through a Grenville that 
in 1573 Bideford became a 
chartered borough. 

^ROM the slopes south of the 
town we can still look down 
the Torridge, beyond the old 
bridge and towards the estuary 
and the sea road to the New 
World which so many Bideford 
men travelled in the brave days of 
long ago. 

Adorning Bideford’s coat of 
arms is the motto Pro Rege Ac 
Fide Aiidax, literally translated as 
Bold for King and Faith, and 
Bideford is striving all the time to 
live up to its ancient traditions. 
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SHOPS 

^ PLEA for drastic improve¬ 
ment in the general 
appearance of our shops has 
, been made by Professor A. E. 
Richardson. Addressing the 
Royal Society of Arts, he 
contrasted the “ depressingly 
commonplace, even vulgar ” 
aspect of modern shop fronts 
with the elegance of those in 
bygone times. 

“ We seek in vain,” he said, 
“for the superb chemists, 
jewellers, pastrycooks, tobac¬ 
conists, and grocer’s shops 
once so familiar in England.” 
Instead, we find “distorted 
lettering . . . chromium plate, 
huge sheets^ of plate glass, 
crowded window displays.” 

He condemned Oxford 
Street as the worst shopping 
street in London, and said that 
Regent Street “ imparts an im¬ 
pression of gloom.” But he 
also pointed out the lapses of 
other cities: “The quiet 
dignity of Princes Street, Edin¬ 
burgh, has been disturbed by 
huge blocks . . . Sauchiehall 
Street, Glasgow, is non¬ 
descript.” 

Not everyone will agree with 
Professor Richardson’s views 
on what is attractive. But it 
should be borne in mind that 
the goods in our shops are 
samples of those we hope to 
sell to other nations. We must 
see to it. that they are dis¬ 
played invitingly—a handsome 
frame may> help to sell the 
picture. 


SNOWBALL OF GOOD 
EFFORT 

. T^hanks to the devoted labours 
of a blind Canadian named 
Arthur Magill, many of the 
great army of sightless folk of 
the Middle East now, for the 
first time, have hopes of leading 
useful and happy lives. 

Mr. Magill is director of a 
modern demonstration centre 
for the blind, established near 
Cairo by'the Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment and the United Nations ; 
and reporting on the centre’s 
progress to date, he says: 

“I feel very happy.with what 
has been done at the centre this 
year. We have laid the founda¬ 
tions for an overall programme 
to help the blind, not only in 
Egypt but eventually in other 
Arab states. Once this thing 
gets started it will snowball 
throughout the Middle East.” 


Thirty Years Ago 

From the Children's Newspaper, 
March 1, 1924 

'T'he Government is hoping to 
^ be able to build houses 
which will cost only £500 and 
let at nine shillings a week. 
Everybody hopes they will be 
able to do it. 

It would not be right to say 
that nothing has been done to 
provide new houses since the 
war ended, for many brains have 
applied themselves to the pro¬ 
cess and three Governments 
have worked at it. It is true, 
however, that the efforts made' 
have been inadequate, and that 
in nearly all parts of the country 
there are not enough houses. 

It is also true that too many 
existing houses are unhealthy, 
uncomfortable, and dilapidated. 


JUST AN IDEA 
As Lord Dewar once said: 
Everything comes to him who 
lets the other chap do the 
waiting. 
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Under t 


^ PETER PUCK 
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If lion tamers 


gel roars of 
applause 

There are still hundreds of 
thousands of people waiting for 
the telephone. Quite a wrong 
number. 

American TV programmes are 
said to be too scrappy. Everyone 
is fighting to get a look in. 

BILLY BEETLE 


Most coalminers take a cheerful 
of life. Jokes always go down 
with them. 

It is difficult to get young people 
to take an active interest in their 
health, says a doctor. Perhaps they 
are too active to need to. 

The modern child is always out, 
says a writer. If he cannot go out 
he is put out. 

If you want to get warm, says a 
lady, try making a speech. But 
it may get a chilly reception. 



A road by any other 
name . . . 

IVTost of US know roads with 
floral names: Primrose 
Hill, Laburnam Grove, , Lilac 
Avenue—they are pleasing to 
hear, and easy to say and spell. 

But when a list of flower 
names for streets in Hull was 
submitted to the Corporation 
Housing Committee, Councillor 
J. W. Smith thought it went too 
far. The list included Berberis, 
Azalea, Genista, and Syringa 
Avenues; Aconite, Geum, 
Godetia, Hemlock, and Zinnia 
Groves; and Anchusa and 
Tamarisk Roads. 

“Some of these names,” said 
the councillor, “ are difficult 
. . . they could cause difficulty 
to children and postmen.” 

So the list is now to be pruned 
by a sub-committee. 


If Winter Comes 



One of the many attractive 
exhibits at the City of London 
Art Exhibition in the Guildhall 
this week is this oak carving. 

It is by Superintendent II. W. 

Burt of the City Police. 

Barring the master 

An old custom observed at 
Tideswell, Derbyshire, on 
Shrove Tuesday (March 2) is 
that of Barring out the School¬ 
master. 

Scholars of the local school 
carry a pole in procession 
through the streets of this Peak- 
land village, and on arriving at 
the school they enter and lock 
the gate against the headmaster. 
Only on promising them a half¬ 
holiday is he admitted. 

The origin of this ancient 
custom is obscure, but it may 
have begun as a sort of mock 
“rebellion” by the children in 
order to gain a holiday at 
Shrovetide. 


Think on These Things 

AFTER six of the Book of 
^ Isaiah describes how God 
spoke to this prophet, and the 
response he made. 

Visiting the Temple, he was 
overpowered by the presence of 
God and heard angels saying to 
one another, “Holy, holy, holy, 
is the Lord of Hosts.” 

This vision of God made 
Isaiah realise that he was “a 
man of unclean lips.” But an 
angel brought a live coal from 
the altar and touched his lips, 
and he then knew that God had 
called him to tell people of God’s 
holiness. 

“Whom shall I send?” asked 
God; and Isaiah answered, 
“Here am I, send me.” 

He was ready wffien God 
called. F. P. 


EXPEDITION BY 
MANKIND 

CxR Edmund Hillary visited 
^ the United Nations head¬ 
quarters in New York recently, 
and revealed that the 38-storey 
building was the tallest he had 
ever climbed. 

He declined an offer to get to 
the top by mounting the stairs 
and went up by express^ lift. 
“One of these lifts should be 
an essential feature of all future 
Everest expeditions,” he said. 

Another member of the ex¬ 
pedition, Dr. Charles Evans, ex¬ 
plained how the United Nations 
flag came to be carried to the 
lop of Everest. 

“The flag was given to Sir 
John Hunt by a Scotsman, 
Edwin Ker. The idea was that 
this was not just an expedition 
by Englishmen or New Zea¬ 
landers but by mankind as a 
whole. And we wanted the flag 
that flew from the top of the 
world to be a flag of that kind.” 


Tha Cbildrsds Ntwst)aper, February 27. 1954 

THEY SAY . .. 

I AGREE with Huxley’s view, 
that no man nor any body 
of men is good enough to dis¬ 
pense with the tonic of criticism. 

Sir Charles Bartlett 


A LMOST without exception wc 
^ have found British equip¬ 
ment suitable in every way to 
British Columbian industry, and 
of equal or better quality to 
equipment made on this con¬ 
tinent. yi leading firm of 

Vancouver importers 

'T'he British people are the 
most illogical on earth, and 
Their Constitution is thoroughly 
illogical—yet it works. 

Mr. Clement Attlee 


'Xoo much 
^ morrow 
today. 


talk of jam to- 
leads to nausea 
Sir Miles Thomas 


'T'he average Briton is unhappy 
without a good draught and 
is incapable of feeling warm 
without feeling guilty. 

Mr. G. Richards of Poole, 
in a letter to The Times 


T 


Postman’s thanks 

o cheer us on our way the 


A’ 


Out and About 

TT'ven the commonest objects 
■ seen on the seashore after 
a storm may be much more 
oth^r day came this message curious than they seem. Take, 

for instance, the most familiar 
kind of seaweed, the bladder- 
wrack. Its leaves float in the 
water with the help of many 
little air bladders when the plant 
is still rooted on the rock. 

Besides these easily seen bal¬ 
loons on the bladder-wrack, 
there are knobs the size of a pin¬ 
head at the ends of the leaves. 
These are sacs containing life 
cells, from which the wrack will 
be reproduced, in a way quite 
different from the flower- 
pollination of land plants. 

Some plants of bladder-wrack 
grow one kind of cell, called 
ovum (egg), jsome another, kind 
called sperm. A new plant is 
formed when one of each kind 
of cell meets and joins the other. 

What happens is that the cells, 
when ready, get loose from their 
sacs and swim through a tiny 
hole into the sea. They progress 
by a paddling movement helped 
by minute hairs. When an ovum 
and a sperm join, they sink to 
the sea-bed and begin to grow as 
a new plant in a most mysteri¬ 
ous way. C. D. D. 


from Glasgow: “CN Hand¬ 
writing Test. If this helps to im¬ 
prove writing you have in 
advance the thanks of a Humble 
Postman.” 

It was written on the back of 
the official card which states that 
last year the Post Office was 
unable to deliver . over three 
million letters and parcels be¬ 
cause of unreadable handwriting. 

The need for an all-round 
improvement, in the nation’s 
writing could hardly be more 
forcibly underlined. We are 
only sorry that our anonymous 
postman friend, who ajdded his 
personal goodwill note in such 
clear handwriting, is himself not 
able to enter the C N Test. 


A sting in the tail 

T a meeting of Lincoln Edu¬ 
cation Committee a council¬ 
lor suggested that they should 
consider dispensing with home¬ 
work in the city’s schools. 

Then he went oh to say that 
holidays could be shortened to 
make up for lost study time. 



OllR nOMEAlMD 


Early Spring sunshine at 
SiUe Iledingham, Essex 
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SCHOOL FARM 

The second of a series of articles describing alTtJie-year- 
round activities on a school farm in the South of England^ 

2. A tractor of their own 


^OR a long time the boys and 
^ girls had been asking for a 
tractor; they wanted one of their 
own, a machine which would do 
all the necessary cultivation, that 
they themselves could learn to 
drive and look after. 

The question cropped up again 
and again at meetings of the 
school’s Young Farmers’ Club. 
“Please, sir, when are we going to 
have our own tractor?” 

Of course, the farm was self- 
supporting, and therefore the cost 
of a tractor would have to be 
borne by the club; and club funds 
could not meet such an expense. 

It was pointed out to them that 
with a smallholding of only 
20 acres a tractor was not really 


needed. They had an autoculter 
which was of great help. 

Then there was the assistance so 
generously given by the local 
farmers. Two or three farmers 
had helped the school on a number 
of occasions: they had sent men 
lo cut the hay and the corn, helped 
with cultivation. When the club 
expressed fears that they were 
making themselves a nuisance the 
farmers assured them that they 
would always help. 

The club members acknowledged 
all this, but doggedly maintained 
that they wanted a tractor. 

In the end, the headmaster was 
called in. He w'as asked if he 
would send out an appeal letter. 
He had never done this before, and 
was against it now. 

In the end, however, he con¬ 


sented to make an appeal, provided 
that the club first showed what it 
could • do on its own account. 
There w'ere three months to 
Christmas, and if during that time 
they could raise £100, he would 
send out an appeal in the New Year. 

Before the time was up, they 
had reached their target, and the 
Head was obliged ta carry out his 
promise. 

On receiving the letter, a farmer 
friend rang the Head and said he 
would let them have his last gear’s 
Ferguson tractor. 

This was indeed a handsome 
gift, and there were loud cheers 
when the Head called the club 
together and told them. 

“What about the £100?” two of 
the members 
called out. It 
was finally 
agreed to use it 
for building a 
shed and buying 
a few more im¬ 
plements. 

A11 thought 
that it would be 
a good idea if 
they knew some-, 
thing about a 
Ferguson tractor. 
The secretary 
was instructed to 
write to the 
makers asking if they would 
receive a party at the works. 

By return a letter was received, 
welcoming the party, and the 
result was a most enjoyable day 
for some 30 members. 

^ When the tractor arrived at the 
school, they felt that they knew 
something about it; but they 
readily agreed that a few rules 
were necessary if expensive repair 
bills were to be avoided. 

All who wanted to drive it were 
required to pass a driving test. 
They were also expected to know 
all about the engine, carburetter, 
gears, clutch, and general main¬ 
tenance. 

It was not long before quite a 
few w'ere proudly sporting their 
licences and driving the tractor 
with a plough attached. 



One of the girls tries her hand at the wheel 


On the Royal Route 


FIRST DAYS IN iMELBOURNE 


From an Australian Correspondent 

On Wednesday, February 24, the 
Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh 
are due to leave Tasmania and fly 
to Melbourne, capital of the State 
of Victoria. Except for a flight to 
Mount Gambier in South Australia 
on Friday, February 26, they will 
remain in Australia’s smallest 
mainland State until March 9, 
when they will fly to Brisbane, 
Queensland’s capital. 

At Melbourne, welcome on a 
mighty scale awaits them in the 
wide, mile-long streets, built ^at 
right angles to each other. This 
is Australia’s second biggest city, 
with a population of nearly 
1,400,000—greater than that of 
Birmingham. 

BEAUTIFUL GARDENS 

The Royal couple will drive 
to . the magnificent colonnaded 
Parliament House of Victoria to 
be received by the Legislative 
Council. From there they go to 
the Town Hall, and then to stately 
Government House, where they 
are staying. 

Melbourne, where white men 
first made their homes only 119 
years ago, today has public build¬ 
ings and gardens that make it one 
of the finest- cities in the world. 
The gardens, indeed, form almost 
an inner green belt, the most 
beautiful being, perhaps,' the 
Botanic Gardens, with a wealth of 
trees and shrubs, close to Govern¬ 
ment House, For months past the 
city’s gardeners have been culti¬ 
vating flowers to blossom for the 
Queen’s arrival. 

MECCA OF CRICKET 

The Mecca for most visitors to 
'Melbourne is the famous cricket 
ground, scene of many a thrilling 
Test Match. It will assume a 
different aspect on Thursday, 
February 25, when ex-Servicemen 
and other organisations assemble 
on the crisp turf to meet the Queen 
and the Duke of Edinburgh. 

Here, too, a week later, young 
Victoria will voice a heartfelt 
greeting to its Queen and her 
Consort; 12,000 schoolchildren 
(gathered in ordered groups) will 
cheer them and sing God Save the 
Queen. 



Melbourne—the dome of Flinders Street Station and the graceful 
spires of St. Paul’s Cathedral from across the River Yarra. 


On Friday, February 26, her 
Majesty and the Duke of Edin¬ 
burgh will see new w'onders in this 
land of surprises. They are flying 
out to Mount' Gambier, where 
there is a freak of nature called 
the “bottomless” lakgs. They are 
- rich blue in colour and one of 
them, which supplies Mount 
Gambier with drinking water, has 
never been fathomed. 

The Royal visitors will leave 
there to greet other cheering 
throngs in the streets of Hamilton 
in w^estern Victoria, and will 
refurn by air the same even¬ 
ing to Government House at 
Melbourne. 

On Saturday, February 27, 
the Royal visitors will relax in the 
afternoon w'atching tennis matches. 
In the evening they will go to a 
State banquet. 

Sunday morning will see them 
■at Divine Service in St. Paul’s 


Cathedral, Melbourne, and after¬ 
wards her Majesty is to dedicate 
additions* to the Shrine of Remem¬ 
brance, the city's impressive, 
pyramid-shaped war memorial. 

There are no other official 
engagements for the Royal visitors 
on Sunday, and none on Monday 
until the Queen and the Duke 
attend the National Theatre Move¬ 
ment in the evening. 

Next morning, Tuesday, March 2, 
the Duke will inspect something 
of particular interest to himself as 
a naval officer—the Flinders Naval 
Depot. The Queen is^to go to 
a luncheon given by various 
Women’s organisations at the 
Town Hall. 

In the afternoon the Queen and 
the Duke are to attend a garden 
party at Government House, and 
in the evening the Lord Mayor of 
Melbourne's Ball at the Exhibition 
Building. 


Empire Mosaic—50 


by Ridgway 



HIBISCUS 

jyie decccvtc/ccL 
hjU)Cscu.s fcower Cs 
foiuicL tnroujghotJLt 
ihe South Secc Is CccnoCs 
where tt Cs mjwch 
ccsecL dy nocUves ccs 
<x personoLl, czetorrt - 
merit • 



ARMOUR. OF 
STRAW 


The mourvtecL 
bocCyguarcC of- 
the ruler of 
JCalsirux, hortherrt 
//cgerccc, coeoers 
oeremoniott 
armour made 
from pUxlteoC 
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Steps to Sporting Fame 


© 


Ronnie Simpson 


The Childrens Newsf>o^er. February 27, I9S4 



Thw's The Sort 
OF Goalkeeper 
I'D like 

To 



Ronnie Simpson 
reached . fame in a 
few long strides. He 
played for Queen’s 
Park when only 11^ 
and won a Cup 
medal with Ne^v- 
castle at Wembley 
when he %vas 21. 


Ronnie’s father, big Jim 
Simpson, was the Glasgow 
Rangers and Scottish inter¬ 
national centre-half. So the 
young goalkeeper was able to 
watch the Rangers at training 
and the player he watched 
most closely was Jerry 
Dawson, the goalkeeper. 


Young Simpson kept goal 
for his school, and also for 
Scotland. One day he was 
called to the headmaster’s 
study. He was astonished 
to find that the great Queen’s 
Park F.C., Scotland’s oldest 
football club, wanted him to 
play for them. 


At 18 he joined the Army, 
and on demobilisation be¬ 
came a professional with 
Third Lanark. The next 
move was to New^castle, and 
on Tyneside he had the 
satisfaction of winning 
Cup medal in his first full 


VICTORY FOR THE LAST OF THE CONDORS 


SMOIONG Out 
THE TSETSE 

By the C N Flying Correspondent 

An all-out aerial war—the 
biggest of its kind in history—may 
soon be waged on Africa’s most 
dreaded insect, the tsetse fly, 
carrier of “sleeping sickness.” 

Tsetse flies, which breed mainly 
in areas where there is plenty of 
moisture and shade, have rendered 
virtually uninhabitable about four 
million square miles of fertile 
land in Central and East Africa. 

Recently, at the request of the 
Ministry of Supply and the 
Colonial Office, an investigation of 
how best to beat the tsetse fly was 
made by British experts, who have 
now evolved a weapon to fight the 
insect. 

As the fly is normally protected 
beneath woodland or scrub, 
scientists investigated the possi¬ 
bility of attacking it with insecti¬ 
cide in smoke form—released at 
ground level below the scrub. 

TIME-FUSED CANISTERS 

Special smoke canisters have 
now been designed which are 
sealed against moisture, and can 
withstand the tropical heat. They 
are also time-fused to operate at 
night when the wind currents, 
which might carry the insecticide 
out of the woodland areas, are at 
their weakest. 

It is intended to drop these 
canisters from Bristol freighter 
aircraft fitted with special conveyer 
belts, which would feed them auto¬ 
matically through a floor hatch. 
Time fuses would be set so that 
all the smoke generators in a given 
area would start working at the 
same time. 

The Freighter, which would 
cruise over the area at about 
200 m.p.h., could cover 12 square 
miles, and drop 1285 canisters in 
little over an hour. 

Flying boats,- based on Africa’s 
great inland lakes, may also take 
part. 


For a whole year bird-lovers in 
America have awaited the outcome 
of a strange contest, the attempt 
by a zoo employee to snare a pair 
of California Condors in their 
mountain retreat. 

The attempt has failed, and 
cannot be continued because of 
the*strong opposition it aroused 
among wild-life enthusiasts. They 
resented the fact that State'Fish 
and Game authorities had granted 
the zoo a licence to capture these 
almost extinct birds which have 
had Federal Government and local 
protection for half a century. 

The Audubon Society and 
similar groups, including the 
zoological department of the Uni¬ 
versity of California, led the 
protest, and at last the State 
Legislature ruled out^ further 
attempts at capture. 

Those most familiar with these 
wary birds of prey were not a bit 
surprised at the year-long failure 
to catch any. Condors. have 
remarkable sight and keen aware¬ 
ness of any alteration in the land¬ 
scape. 


They treat any form of trap, 
camouflage, or ambush with.^wide 
respect as they soar over the 
rugged wilderness which is their 
home. 

Only a couple of dozen of these 
vultures remain of the vast flocks 
that once inhabited the coastal 
ranges of Southern and Lower 
California. As more and more 
people moved into the region, so 
did the number of wild beasts 
lessen, and, of course, the carcases 
on which the condors,feed. 

POISONED BAIT 

Short of pasture in dry weather, 
ranchers made ^periodical use of 
the mountainous backlands, where 
they killed off wild animals with 
poisoned bait. 

Many condors died from eating 
poisoned remains, until the 
government placed them under 
protection, setting aside as a 
preserve the area frequented by the 
last of the species. There they 
are holding their own, but are slow 
to increase because of their 
leisurely breeding habits. 


The Condor Preserve, 35,000 
acres of Los Padres National 
Forest, borders on oilfields north 
of Los Angeles. Some of its lands 
had long been under lease to oil 
companies, but'^two years ago, 
when drilling advanced toward the 
preserve, the Federal Court inter¬ 
vened. Drilling must not come 
within half a mile of a known 
condor nest. 

People of the area today speak 
with pride of “living in condor 
country,” where the>^ can see these 
giants of the air soaring high 
above on wings spanning ten to 
eleven feet. 

Though a different species, the 
California Condor is as big as the 
better-known Andean Condor of 
South America. 

Blackish-brown feathers clothe 
the California Condor except for 
its head and neck, covered only 
with yellowish skin. The bald 
head, rising from a ruff of feathers, 
the hooked bill and bulging eyes, 
give this bird a droll human 
appearance, somewhat like that of 
Punch. 


PIANT-HUNTIIVG IN 
AlSmilA 

One of the most remote regions 
of Australia is the Kimberley 
Division, from which Mr. H. F. 
Broadbent of the British Museum 
has returned after a plant-hunting 
expedition. 

Flat rolling country with out¬ 
crops of sandstone hills, the 
Kimberley country is in the far 
north of Western Australia, and 
practically uninhabited except for 
Aborigines. Mr. Broadbent flew 
from Perth to Wyndham, on the 
Cambridge Gulf, made his head¬ 
quarters at the Kalumburu Mission 
station, and \vas able to collect 
150 fine specimens of plants 
during a month’s trek. 

The eucalyptus tree grows there, 
and so does the fig tree and the 
cork tree, which has broad, spread¬ 
ing leaves providing fine shade. 

But one of his unforgettable 
memories is of the “ghost gums.” 
Seen over the flat countryside 
these trees appeared like an army 
of ghosts waiting for the signal to 
march. 

All the plants of the Kimberley 
country are able to withstand the 
water shortage. There is no rain 
from April to October, but the 
plants, of course, store water in 
their fleshy leaves. 


THE GREAT IROX SHIP 

The Great Eastern was Britain's 
first big ocean-going liner, a great 
experiment in iron ships. 

Built 100 years ago on the banks 
of the Thames at the Isle of 
Dogs, Brunei’s amazing ship was 
five times the size of the biggest 
vessel then afloat. It had six 
masts, five funnels, two engines, 
two great paddle wheels, and a 
single screw. 

The amazing story of its con¬ 
struction, launching, disasters, 
voyages, and final fate in the 
breaker’s yard can be read in the 
March issue of World Digest, on 
sale everywhere, price Is. 6d. 


THE COUNT OF MONTE CRISTO^—Alexandre Dumas’ famous story told in pictures (2) 


In Marseilles in 1815 young Edmond Dantes had been 
made Captain of the Pharaon by her owner, M. Morrel. 
But he had two rivals : Danglars, who wanted to command 
the ship himself, and Fernand, who was in love with 


Edmond’s sweetheart. These two men knew that he had 
brought a letter from Elba, Napoleon’s island, and they 
anonymously denounced him as a Bonapartist agent to the 
Pfocureur du Roi, de Villefort. This man, representing the 


King of France’s authority, asked to see the letter Edmond 
had brought, and was horrified to find that it was to his own 
father, a Bonapartist. He burnt it and ordered Edmond to 
be taken to the Chateau d’lf, a gloomy prison on an islet. 



Edmond was locked in a dungeon without being 
told of what he was accused or being allowed to 
see the Governor, He was frantic with anxiety. 
He knew little of politics and was unaware that 
he had done anything wrong in bringing tbc 
letter from Elba. He did not know be was 
officially described as a “ dangerous Bonapartist 
agent,” who had to be “ closely guarded.” 
Later, Napoleon landed in France from Elba. 


M. Morrel took a petitioh for Edmond’s release 
to de Villefort, W'ho promised to forward it. 
But he kept it, waiting for Napoleon’s victory 
or defeat. After Waterloo and Louis XVIII’s 
restoration, de Villefort feared be would lose his 
position if he tried to get a Bonapartist released. 
But if he kept quiet about Edmond, no one 
would ever hear of the youth again—for none 
of his friends knew where he was imprisoned. 


For six dreadful years Edmond was alone. 
Then another political prisoner, the Abbe Faria, 
tunnelling through the walls in an attempt to 
escape, reached his cell. Faria was bitterly 
disappointed to find lie bad been working in 
the wrong direction, but the Uvo became great 
friends. Between the daily visits of their 
jailers, Edmond crawled through the tunnel 
to the Abbe’s cell and had long talks with him. 


Faria was resourceful and showed Edmond the 
tools he had made out of odds and ends. He was 
a cultured man, too, and beguiled weary hours by 
educating his young friend and talking about a 
vast treasure which, lie said, w'as bidden on 
Monte Cristo Island. Also, from what the young 
man told him of his former life, he was able to 
reveal to him the treachery of Danglars, Fernand, 
and de Villefort. Edmond longed for vengeance. 


Edmond has found 


a friend, but freedom still seems an impossible dream# 


See next week’s instalment 
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Further adventures at Linbury Court 

ACCORDING TO 
JENNINGS 

By Anthony Buckeridge 


General Merridew, an Old Boy, 
has been released from the school 
Uhraty by Jennings and Darbishire, 
who had accidentally locked him 
in. He demonstrates how he once 
imprisoned a master in the room 
in 1897 by tying the door-knob to 
the school bell. Meanwhile, 
Mr. Carter and Mr. IVilkins, un¬ 
aware of recent developments, 
have gone to fetch a ladder to 
liberate the General. 


6. Mr. Wilkins rings 
the bell 

ladder was a heavy one, and 
Mr. Carter and Mr. Wilkins 
had some difliculty in manhand¬ 
ling it across the quad and setting 
it up against the library window. 
As soon as it was in place, Mr. 
Wilkins, panting with his exertions, 
climbed the rungs and peered in 
through the big bay window on 
the first floor. 

' Immediately a look of bewilder¬ 
ment spread over his features, and 
he called down to his colleague at 
the foot of the ladder: “I say. 
Carter, he’s gone . . . Vanished! 
Disappeared! The room’s empty.” 
He opened the window and 


ENGl^ISH COINS 

12. The later Stuarts ] 

' Prom 1662 onwards coins 
, were produced mechanic¬ 
ally instead of by the hammer 
and anvil method. In gold 
there was the guinea, so- 
called because the metal came 
from Guinea in Africa, 
together with five, two, and 
half-guinea pieces. 

? The silver coins vvere the 
k crown, half-crown, shilling, 
and sixpence, with other' 
3 pieces from fourpence down 
!> to a penny. 

? Newcomers were the copper • 


halfpenny and farthing, the ' 
first coins to have the familiar * 
Britannia type (pictured here). 



The coinage of Charles ITs ^ 

> successors is similar, with 
} minor variations. Some gold 
^ coins of James 11 have a 
C small elephant and castle | 

\ symbol, the badge of the | 

> Africa Company. 

5 The coins of William and 
) Mary have the unusual ' 

^ double portrait of the two 
s monarchs. The word Vigo on 
S some of Anne's coins shows < 

S that they were struck from , 
S the Spanish treasure captured <' 
^ there in 1702. ^ 






a 


climbed inside, where he was 
joined a moment later by Mr. 
Carter. 

There w^as no doubt about it— 
the guest had departed; and 
Mr. Wilkins, still clutching his 
screw-driver, hurried across to the 
door to pursue his investigations 
in the corridor . . . But the door 
would not open; which w^as odd, 



Neither of them were sure of what 
to do next 


because a quick glance was enough 
to show, that it was not locked. 

Mr. Wilkins seized the handle 
and tugged again. The door moved 
a full two inches, but in spite of 
his efforts it refused to open any 
wider. 

“That’s funny; it seems to be 
stuck,” he observed, agitating the 
door to and fro with some force 
. . . And as he did so the faint 
musical tinkle of the school bell 
was wafted up the stairs. 

“Now, who on earth . . . ? 
Did you hear that?” He let go 
of the handle and listened. But 
now there was nothing to hear, for 
the ringing ceased as soon as the 
door came to rest. 

Frustration 

“Never mind about the bell. 
Try to get the door open,” Mr. 
Carter advised; and Mr. Wilkins 
returned to his task with a vigour 
that set the clapper clanging 
against the bell as loudly as the 
curfew tolling the knell of parting 
day. 

“It won’t open any Wider. I 
can’t think what’s happened,” 
fumed Mr. Wilkins; and in a burst 
of frustration he added: “And, 
what’s more. I’d like to know 
who’s fooling about with that bell 
•downstairs. Til have a thing or 
two to say to him, when I find 
out who it is.” 

Quietly, Mr. Carter said: “I 
rather think it’s you,, Wilkins.” 

'"Me! Don’t be ridiculous! 
How can it be me?” 

“Hasn't it struck you that the 
harder you tug at the door the 
louder the bell rings?” 

Mr. Wilkins gazed at his 
colleague in astonishment. Then 


he carried out n few simple ex¬ 
periments with the door handle 
and found that the theory was 
perfectly correct. 

“But . . . but . . . I . . . I . . . 
It's too fantastic for words, Carter. 
Here wc come running with 
ladders to liberate the General, 
only to find he’s gone, and , we 
can’t get out ourselves.” Angry 
now, Mr. Wilkins heaved at the 
door-handle like the anchor man 
of a tug-o’-war team, muttering to 
himself to the accompaniment of 
a musical peal from the floor 
below. 

“If I could . , . (Clang!) . . . 
only get . . . (Cling!) . . . this 
wretched door open ... (Clong!)'* 

Mr. Wilkins’ prowess as a bell¬ 
ringer had not passed unnoticed 
on the ground floor. General 
Merridew was delighted by this 
unexpected climax to his little joke. 

Apprehension 

Not so Jennings! . . . Recent 
events had given him little time to 
wonder how the masters had been 
faring'with their ladder, but now 
it W’as as though the jangling of 
the clapper was also ringing a bell 
in his mind. With growing appre¬ 
hension he beckoned to Darbishire 
to leave the General and follow 
up the stairs. 

When the boys reached the 
library, they were neither of them 
sure what to do next, for they had 
no wish to offend their dis¬ 
tinguished guest on the one hand, 
or Mr. Wilkins on the other. 
Their problem was solved when 
Mr. Carter heard them discussing 
the situation in low whispers out¬ 
side the library door, 

“Is that you, Jennings?” he 
called. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“What are you doing out 
there?” 

“Nothing, sir. Or rather, we’re 
only listening to you and Mr. 
Wilkins ringing the bell, sir.” 

“ I... I... Corwumph! ” fumed 
the unwilling campanologist. 
“Open this door at once, you silly 
litlle boy.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Jennings cut the fishing-line 
with his penknife. Then for the 
second time that afternoon, both 
boys , took a defensive step back¬ 
wards as an irate figure came hurt¬ 
ling out of the library with the 
force of a fighter-pilot on an 
ejee tor-seat. 

“Jennings . . . Darbishire! . . . 
What on earth is-the meaning of. 
this foolhardy tomfoolery?” thun¬ 
dered Mr. Wilkins. “First you 
shut General Merridew up in here, 
and then you play the same stupid 
trick on Mr. Carter and me.” 

“Oh, no, we didn’t, honestly, 
sir. It was an accident both times. 
You see, sir, what happened 
was ...” 

Headmaster arrives 

Mr, Carter decided that the 
detailed explanation ^ould .afford 
to wait until a more convenient 
moment. The immediate task, 
obviously, was to find General 
Merridew. 

“I know where the General is, 
sir,” Jennings volunteered.’ “I’ll 
take you to him, if you like.” i 

He was about to lead Mr. Carter 
down the stairs, when the tall 
figure of the headmaster appeared 
round the corner at the far end of 
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Give YOUR CHILD every 
chance of success in the 

CGMMOM ENTRANCE EXAMINATION 

By coaching him at home 
in yoiiv spare time 

All children are entitled to 
sit for this examination and 
thus gain a free place in a 
Grammar SchooU 

TJio Common Entrance Home Tutor complete Course for the 9-11 
year old consists of a 52-page guide, 7 standard text books, including 
many hundreds of questions previously set in this examination, and any 
further advice required. It costs only 52/6. 

Also special Courses for 5-11 and 7-11 year olds. 

Write for fully descriptive folder. 

COMMON ENTRANCE HOME TUTOR 

(Dept. C N), 80 Wimpole Street, London, W.l. 




nrand-nriw d© luxe Para. 

'I\ Tent. All colours, com-. 
N \ Picte. Ideal cyclists, 
campers. LengtU 7 ft. 3 
in. sleeping Paso X 4 ft. 6 in. wide X 3 ft. 

6 in. hisli X 12 in. walls, £2.15.0 or 6/- 
deposit and 6/- monriily. With fly-sheet, 
£4.2.6 or 15/- deposit nnd 9/9 monthly. 
Eoth carr. 1/6. 


BRITISH ARMY 

BRAND NEW RIDGE TENT 

Sent for 22'6 



GERMAN VISl/VNDER 

WITH BENDING BAR ADJUSTMENT 

SE/VT FOR 

5 /- 

CASH PRICE 

55/- 



Tho only lightweisrht 
Oermnn field binocular 
with bending bar eye 
.adjustment. Portable, popular weight. 
Powerful lenses, centre focus. Height 5 in., 
width 4i in. Sent for 5/- deposit. Balance 
6/- monthly. With saddlcr-mado c.aso. 

Send for free ilhistratcd cat.alogucs of all 
our watches, binoculars, radios, cameras, 
22 ,'G oep. .and 25/-mtuly. Carr. 5/-. Send for tents, marquees, tarpaulins telescop''s, cte. 

Free Lists of all tents, equipment, binoculars, TERMS. Please state catalo'^ues required 

HE AD QUARTER & GRTTRRAIi SUPPLIES, LTD. (Dept. CN/56), 196-200 Cold- 
liarbour Lane, Loughborough June., Loudon, S.E.5. Open all day Sat 1 p m Wc. 


Extends approx. 10 ft. X 6 ft. x 6 ft. Walls 
3 ft. Finest value offered. Real waterproof 
t'.anvas. Portable, hut very stout cloth. Com¬ 
plete. Cash price £9.12.6 or sent for 
22/G drp. and 25/- mthly. Carr. 5/-. Send for 



Bertie Callings «« 

a sweet 
delight 


the good old 
British stveet 
the ivhole family 
enjoys 


# 4 #*^ allsorts 



THE REPLICA OF 
ASSOOIATIOtl FOOTBALL , 

Here is a Game where Tirtory or defeat 
depends upon the skill of the player wiih 
finger-tip control. 

Played with 22 
miniature men, b.atl 
and goals. All tho 
thrills of real Foot¬ 
ball. Dribbling, 
corner and penalty 
kicks, offside, goal 
saves, cto. Colours 
of nil League Clubs 
available. 

Prices: 10/1: 20/1; 46/8, Post Tree, cr 
scud stamp Jor full details and Order Forsti to 

P. A- ADOLPH, Dept, 17, 

Langton Green, Tunbridge Wells, Kent. 


NO 


MAGNETIC 
INFLUENCE, 
DICE OR 
BLOWING 



This beautiful 
stamp FREE to 
everyone order¬ 
ing one of the 
following all dilf. 
COUNTRY 
COLLECTIONS 

Post. 2^d. extra. 
Cash with order, 
plcaso. 


10 diit. 
Gold Coast 1/- 
Libcria 1/9 

25 diff. 
Albania 3/6 
Gwalior 3/- 
Jamaica 2/6 
Siam 1/9 


100 tliff. 

Belgium 1/6 
Czech. 1/6 
Holland 1/6 
Poland 3/- 
Russia 3/6 
Sweden 2/3 
Italy 1/3 


200 Uitt. 
France 3/- 
Clcrmany 2/6 
Roumania 5/- 

500 diff. 
China 10/- 
Humrary . 9/- 
WorJd 4/6 


Britisli Empire: 100, 1/G; 200. 3/3; 
500, 14/-; 1,000, 45,'-. 


BATTSTAMPS (R), 5 Home Road, London, S.W.II 


JO IN TH E Jaffa FU N cLu b r 



FREE 


JAFFA 

FUN CLUB BADGE 

MEMBER’S 
POCKET BOOK 



Boy’s 2 nd girls! Jointhe Jaffa 
Fun Club now—and get 
the Member’s Pocket 
Book AND the Badge, 
both cnthcly free I 
To join, send your 
name and address in 
block capitals and three 
Jaffa wrappers and a 
aid. stamp to cover 
postage to : ‘Jaffa Club, 
Brettenham House, 
Lancaster Place, London, 
W.C.2.* No application 
for membership to this 
season’s Fun Club will 
be accepted after 
May 1st. 


GREAT FUN 
COMPETITION 
Free Entry 

When you join the Club, you 
will be sent free Entry Forms 
for the current Great Jaffa 
Fun Competition... It’s fun 
to do, it’s easy too. And there 
are hundreds of prizes waiting 
for YOU! Bicycles, cameras, 
jigsaws, paint boxes, you’ll 
want them all! 


It’s fun to be fit with JAFFAS! 
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Card listing fine Gifts 
selections a speciality. 

WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP 


POPULAR 
STAMPS 

As Illustrated 
I 11 C.EVEREST& 
Royal Visit OR 
S. AFRICA CAPE CENTENARY 

FREE to collectors asking to 
see our Fine “Quality" 
Approvals. Send 3d. (abroad 
6d.) for our postage and 
illustrated list (without 
Approvals 1/5). If you wish 
you may join "THE CODE 
STAMP CLUB," Yrs. Stib. 1/-. 
You rcc. Badge, Membership 
Approvals sent monthly, Wc arm to satisfy you. Monthly 
Please state if adult. (Postal Sec. Est. 1897). 

(Dept. 41), .29 Palace Street, CANTERBURY, Kent, 


FREE TRIANGULAR STAMPS 

These attractive stamps from 
Monaco, showing old and new 
means of transport ** The beauti¬ 
ful old SAILING SHIP and the 
modern OCEAN LINER ” are 
absolutely FREE, and must 
not be missed by collectors 
of ship stamps. To obtain these 
stamps, just send a 2jd. stamp 
for postage and ask to see a se¬ 
lection ofour pictorial Approvals. 

BERKELEY STAMP Go. (GN), Newton, West Kirby, Gheshire 



t 

I 

I 


•w V V 10 III 

100 STAMPS VALUED 10'- FREE 

ABSOLUTELY TREE. BUMPER PACKET 
OF 100 ALL DIFFEUEXT STAMPS; they come 
from all parts of tiic world, America, Asia, Europe, 
Africa, and have a catalogue value of about 10/-. 
They will add number, interest and value to Your 
Very Own Collection. In addition, we will also 
send you free our 'Windsor Series List of over 
300 other packets, and details of membership of 
our Windsor Stamp Club and Club Badge. 

Write Kow. Just ask for lOO DIFEERENT 
FREE PACKET and ask to see a selection of 
AVindsor Stamps on Approval. Enclose 2^d. stamp 
for posting to you. Do not delay and miss this 
super offer; 

WINDSOR STAMP CO. (dept.c n., 
UGKFIELD, SUSSEX 

i m ^ ^ 4k ^ aa. 



A A M m, m, 


ANTARCTIC EXPLORATION set 



★ Be one o£ the first to have this new set. Just send 2Ed. postage and ask to see our 
Sterling Discount Approvals—stamps specially selected for value and variety. Write today to : 

Lancing, Sussex 










AUSTRIAN 

GIRL 

STAMPS 


I enclose’3d. for postage \ 
and packing. Please send ^ 
me your \ 

WORLD FAMOUS APPROVALS \ 
and 10 beautiful \ 

AUSTRIAN GIRL STAMPS \_ 

Name: ---- 

Address: - 


AVdN STAMPS 

(DEPT, C.N.38) 

LOWESTOFT 


The Children’s Newspoper, J^ebrvary 27, 1954 


ACCORDING TO JENNINGS 


Continued from page 9 

the corridor. He had returned 
somewhat later than he had antici¬ 
pated, and he was a little worried 
by the thought that his honoured 
guest had been kept waiting. 

“ I understand that General 
Merridew has already arrived, 
Carter,” he said, as he reached the 
group, at the head of the stairs. 
“Why has no one brought him 
along to my study?” 

“It’s all the fault of these two 
' boys,” Mr. Wilkins broke in. 
“They shut Carter and me up in 
the library.” 

“They did whatl ! ” 

“Oh, but, sir . . . ” 

“Be quiet, Jennings,” said the 
headmaster in tones is frigid as an 
ice cube. “I am completely at a 
loss to understand this irre¬ 
sponsible behaviour, and I intend 
to punish the pair of you with the 
utrhost severity.” 

“We didn’t shut them in, 
honestly, sir,” pleaded Jennings, 
distressed that no one would give 
him a chance to explain. 

General owns up 

“Don’t be ridiculous, boy,” 
snapped Mr. Wilkins. “If you 
didn’t shut us in, who didV' 

“I’m afraid / did.” 

• The deep voice came from just 
behind them, and the whole party 
wheeled round in surprise to find 
General Merridew'standing at the 
top of the stairs wearing a slightly 
embarrassed smile. 

The effect upon the staff was 
electric. 

“ General Merridew! ” gasped 
the headmaster. 

“I . . .1 . . . Good heavens 1” 
stammered Mr. Wilkins. 

“Come to face the music like an 
old soldier,” said the most dis¬ 
tinguished, of all Old Linburians. 
“Always owned up to my mis¬ 
deeds when I was a boy here, and 
I’m not afraid to do it now . . 
Well, headmaster, what’s the 
punishment? Six of the best, eh!” 

Explanation 

*The headmaster was at a loss, 
unable to decide whether. his 
guest seriously meant what he said. 
And indeed, his bewilderment was 
natural, for there was nothing to 
show that a change of heart had 
come upon the General as a result 
of his meeting with Jennings and 
Darbishire. 


It was not an easy feeling to 
explain; and though the General 
did his best, the masters could not 
quite follow the rambling story 
about the long-forgotten Mr. 
Blundellworthy ... Or was it 
Blenkingrass? . . . Perhaps it was 
Bottleberry? Not that it mattered 
much! 

What did matter was that the 
General was in the sunniest of 
tempers now that he had re¬ 
captured a brief moment of his 
boyhood. He was delighted, too, 
that his little prank still worked 
as neatly as it had done in 1897. 

“My apologies, gentlemen,” he 
finished up, turning to his victims 
with a smile. “ Naturally, I had no 
idea you were in the library at the 
time.” 

“No, no; not at all. Quite 
understandable,” murmured Mr. 
Wilkins, still feeling a little dazed. 
“After all, boys will be boys, 
wha*t!” 

Jennings and Darbishire ex¬ 
changed glances. Mr. Wilkins had 
not sounded so forgiving when he 
thought they had been the cause 
of the trouble 1 They stood 
watching as the honoured guest 
was led away from the library, his 
brusque manner now mellowed by 
sentiment. ^ " 

Grown-ups are funny 

“1 remember a funny thing 
happening here one day in 1896,” 
he was, saying as he accompanied 
his host along the corridor. “This 
master I was telling you about, old 
Mr. Birtletop . . . Blinkinghorn— 
I wish I could remember the old 
boy’s name. Anyway, he had a 
long white beard; and one day he 
got some ink on his fingers ...” 
His voice died away in the 
distance. 

Darbishire heaved a sigh . of 
relief. “Phew! I thought we were 
in for the most ghastly hoo-hah, 
didn’t you, Jen?” 

“You just can’t tell with grown¬ 
ups,” Jennings answered. “They 
make up rules and then break 
them, just because they feel like it. 
Now if it really had been us who’d 
caused all the rumpus, the Head 
would have blown up like an atom 
bomb. But as soon as he finds out 
it was the old General’s fault...” 

He left the sentence unfinished. 
At times like this his feelings were 
too deep for words. 


To be continued 
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The CM’s Great Handwriting Test 

Prizes Value £500 to be Awarded 


ITOYS and,girls arc now busy with their entries for the great CN National 
Handwriting Test of 1954 —indeed, the completed papers are already 
beginning to conic in from some schools taking part. Any teachers who 
wish any of their pupils to enter but havo not yet applied for Entry Forms, 
are asked to do so quickly, as the last date for form applications is Monday, 
March 1 . Completed entries arc to be sent in by March 31, 

The Test is for all full-time pupils of schools and colleges in Great Britain, 
all Ireland, and the Channel Islands, who are under 17. It is divided into 
Three Age Groups, in each of which there are The following main awards; 

1 st PRIZES 2 nd PRIZES 3rd PRIZES 

To the School ... £25 To the School ... £10 To the School ... £5 

Prize-winning pupil £5 Prize-winning pupil £3 Prize-winning pupil £2 

Also 50 copies of the Oxford IMiniature Coronation Bible, 50 copies of “ The 
Ascent of Everest,” by-Sir John Hunt, 1200 Fountain-Pens—making 1318 
prizes in all—and 10,000 Awards of Lferit. 

To Teachers : The special Forms on which entries must be made, and which give the Test 
Passage, full rules, and particulars of prizes, are issued only in answer to school applica¬ 
tions. Forms are supplied free and post free, but when, returned each completed paper 
must have affixed to it a Token cut from the back page of C N. Applications may now 
be sent on postcards, and should give full name and address of school, the number of forms 
required, and the signature of the Principal or Form Master or Mistress. Then send to: 
CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER Competition Dept., 3 Pilgrim Street, London, E.C.4 (Comp.). 



The " CYCLISTS " packet contains two 
enormously large DIAMOND shaped 
scamps from HUNGARY. Alibi-coloured 
giants showing Racing Cyclists and Swimmer. 
Magnificent stamps from the Sports Stadium 
and ALL are FREE. Write immediately 
for these pictorial stamps and enclose 3d. for 
postage, request Approvals and price list. 


LISBURN & TOWNSEND LTD. (CN), 
WEST KIRBY - - WIRRAL 


$ GIANT $ 

Irussian setI 


■l- 

GIANT GERMANS 


ALSO 


Latest 

Qaeen Issues 


New Coronations, Sk 
U.S,A., Jubilees, ★ 
^ Japanese, ★ 

Jand many oilier splendid stamps FREE y 
Jto every applicant for our World Famous^ 
Discount Approvals sending 3d. postage 
5 for FREE GIFT- J 

£ COVSTAMPCO (CN), t 

^11 CLAREIXDON STREET, COVENTRY 


50 EMPIRE FREE 50 

To collectors sending- 3d. for postage, etc., 
and asking to see a selection of my good 
discount Approvals, I will send free o£ 
charge a nice packet of 50 DIFFLKENT 
BRITISH COLONIALS, with large unused 
2<olour Cayma.n Islands “Cat Boat" 
stamp and large 2-colour S.‘ AFRICA 
1/- stamp showing Gnus (antelopes). 
H. W. PEARSON 
61 Dnlverton Rd., Ruislip, Middx. 


LEOPARD! ANTELOPE!! 
ELEPHANT!!! 


These' three lovely zoological stamps from 
PORTUGUESE WEST AFRICA, printed 
in FULL NATURAL COLOURS, are offered to 
you COMPLETELY FREE I AH you have to 
do is to send a 2id. stamp and ask to see 
Approvals. 

A. E. RUDGE 

MILLOOK, BUDE, CORNWALL 


200 STAMPS FREE 

to all applicants for our discount 
Approvals. Write now. 
Return postage appreciated 

P. OWEN (CN133) 

“Bayona,** Heysoms Avenue, 

.GREENBACK, NORTHWICH, CHESHIRE 


TIP TOP QUALITY 

I '' in my Approvals. Have you seen them z 
yet? FREE GIFT of new Flower Set I 

1 0 to all enclosing postage. Remember 1 The = 
senior service for the junior collector! I 
-Monthly Special: MALAYA (Kclan-" 

( tan); U.P.U. 25 cents; used cat. 6/-1 
fine copies 1/3 each. Only a limited I 
I number 1 2 

I E. J. SMITH (CN), I 

( Postal Business Only | 

5 Fulford Street, LIVERPOOL, 5.1 


STAMPS ON APPROVAL 

1. Br. COLS, (many mint including 
LATEST ISSUES). ' 

2. GREAT BRITAIN 

3. U.S.A. 


Send for the selection which interests YOU ! 
PROMPT and INDIVIDUAL attention. 

-POST FREE- 

LOOSE LEAF ALBUMS from 17/6. Catalogues 
• and all accessories. 

BENNETT (C), 

44 Darrel Road , Retford, Notts._ 


Write for Approvals and How to Get 

[500 STAMPS FREE 1 

enclosing 2 Jd. stamp. 

FLORAL COMPANY 

“The Bungalow,” 42 Guilford Avenue, 
Surbiton, Surrey* 


STAMP PACKETS OF QUALITY 

(All Different) 


100 Germany 1/- 
25 Turkey 1/3 
25 Tams 1/- 
10 Zanzibar 1/9 
25 Philippines 1/6 
100 Hungary 1/3 
100 Prance " ‘ 
25 Ecuador 
50 Australia 
25 Ceylon 
50 India 
25 Pakistan 
25 Colombia 
25 Cuba 


50 Gi'ccco 1/6 
100 Japan a/- 

25 Manchuria 1/- 
25 Mozambique 1/6 
100 Portugal 3 /- 
100 Switzerland 2/6 
10 Triangulars 1/3 
. 25 Algeria l/- 
25 Belgian Cols. 2/3 
50 New Zealand 2/6 
25 S.W. Africa 3/- 
50 Port. India 3/- 
50 Gt. Britain 1/2 
50 Russia I >6 
POSTAGE 2id. EXTRA. 

Stanley Gibbons' Simplified Whole World Cata* 
logue, 1840-1954, 1,532 pages, 19/8 post paid. 
Best Tweezers 2/6; Hinges 1/6, 1,000. Send for 
full lists Packets, Sets, New issues, Accessorief. 

H. H. G. VORLEY 

35 New Oxford Street, London, W.C.E 
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1/3 

2 /- 
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BOOKS that MAKE things! 

Medallion Puppet Books make— 
Theatres, Scen'ery, 
working Puppets—all 
in vivid colours; 
^Story, Script, 
Stage Direc- 
^tions,etc.—for 
Crunch & JUDY, 



ROBINSON 

CRUSOE, 
ALADDIN, 
VARIETY 

THEATRE, 
CINDERELLA,, 
RUSTLERS OF 
ROCKY RANCH, 3/- each 
Medallion Tableau Book makes wonderful 
moving Panorama of NOAH & THE ARK ; 
brilliant colours, 3/6. 

Medallion Cutout Books make bright 
colour models—Pirate Galleon, Bus, Steam¬ 
roller, Windmill, Pram, Theatre, 2/8 each. 
From Bookshops, Stores, or 3d. extra (state 
' 2nd choice) from Dept. CN 41 

MEDALLION PRESS LTD 

1 Fulwood Place, High Hclborn London WC1 


-FREE- 

50 PICTORIAL STAMPS 

This packet of stamps is given abso¬ 
lutely FREEtoall genuine applicants 
for my superior Approvals enclosing 
2id. stamp for postage. 
Overseas applications Invited. 

D. L. ARCHER (N> 

61 Whitley Road, Hoddesdon, Herts. 


1,000 STAMPS 7/6 

ALL DirPERENT. NO GT. BRITAIN 
500, 3/6; 250, 1/9; lOO, lOd. 

Ur. Einvirc: 100, 1/6; 200. 3/6r^00, 7/3; 
500, 15/6. Triaiii'ulars ; 10, 1/6; 25, 4/6; 
50, lo;-; 100, 30/-. Itly. Engines; 15, 1/6; 
25,2/6; 50. 5/6.. Maps: 10. 1/6; 25, 2/9. 

• Phim : 10 ; 1/3; 25, 2/6. 

All eiirrrnt llritish Colonial mint stamps in 
flofk iiicludiiig Curoiiatioii stamps and all 
new J-lizabethan issues. Lists on request. 
S. TATLOW & SONS, Eckingtoii, Sheffield 


JOIM OUR STAMP CLUB 

and you will receive a 
BEAUTIFUL SET OF STAAITS FREE 

every montlu Also a lovely Badge. 
Join today. 6 Months’ membership 1/- 

GLOBE STAAIPS 

7 NORTIIGATE, DECCLES, SUFFOLK. 


An Eastern 
m ^ Mystery as 

Performed by 
the Leadinz 
Magicians!! 

RELEASE 

SEND FOR FREE LIST ' 

B.C.M./TRICKS 

G7 Bayham Street , Londo n . N.W.1. 


CIGARETTE CARDS 

Send stamp for comprehensive list. 
ALBUMS lo bold 200 caidsl/9|. 

100 different cards 2/9 post free. 

Set of £0 Cards Modern Aircraft (1953) 2/6, 

CHEESE LABELS 

25 different 1/9; 50, 3/-; 75, 5/-; 100, 7/-; 
200, 15/-; 300, 24/-. Stamp for list, 

E.H.W. LTD. (Dept. C), 

12 SICILIAN AVENUE; LONDON. W.C.) 


pope OEAtlrfFUL 

i BBiaKa LARGE MINT 
TRIANGULAR PICTORIALS 

To all who send 2^d. stamp and ask to 
see our Discount Approvals. Many 
other Free Gifts for regular customers. 

-fc W. BAKER, C.N.F. 

24 Side, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 1. 


MATCHBOX LABELS 

Austria, Bel{(ium, Czeclioslovakla, 
Finland, India, Italy, Sweden or 
Switzerland: 12 different 1/6; 25, 3/-; 
50. 6/-; 100, 12/-. 

CHEESE LABELS 
25 different 1/9; 50. 3/-; 75. 5/-; 100. 7/-; 
200, 15/-; 300, 22/6; 400. 30/-; 500, 40/-. 
(rarticulars of labels on Approval. S.A.B.) 

CIGARETTE CARDS 

List 1,700 different sets 6d. Post free. 

Mrs. WLB- SMITH, n OM Bond St.. London, W.l 


mimmm 

■■[fimMCMl 




f ul FREE 
stamp 
Album has 
space for 
2,000 stamps; 
a beautiful 
and excitiug 
card cover in 
three brilliant 
colours, full 
size index, 
stamp spotter 
etc. Just ask 
to see our 
Famous Pictor¬ 
ial DISCOUNT 
APPROVALS 
and wo will 
, send you an 
album abso- 
lutely free 
of charge. Plcaso send 7id. (throe 2>d. 
Stamps) for post and paekitigv (If y oil would 
like a stamp outfit .is well, enelasc 7id.' extra.) . 
BridgnorthS tamp Co.,Dept. A5, Bridgnorth, Shrops. • 







Stamp Album 
FREE! 

This wonder- 


VENUS BACK 
EVENING 


IN THE 
SKY 


By the CN Astronomer 


^HE planet Venus is now coming 
into view in the evening sky, 
and though it is at present not far 
above the horizon, and setting 
only about an hour after sunset, 
its position will soon improve. 

This return to the evening sky 
recalls that long ago this planet 
was known as Hesperus when it 
appeared in the evening sky, and 
Phosphorus when it 
appeared as a morn¬ 
ing star in the cast. 

The astronomers of 
some 3000 years ago 
did not realise that 
both objects were one 
and the same planet. 

The presence of Venus in the 
evening sky will provide us 
throughout the year with a feature 
of much interest and beauty. Of 
particular interest will be its 
approach to the brilliant Jupiter, 
now such a conspicuous object 
high in the soiithern sky. They 
will appear to almost meet in May. 

At present Venus is far beyond 
the Sun and about 160 million 
miles away, at the other side 
of its orbit. Venus will, however, 
approach the Earth to within 
26 million miles in November— 
nearly 14 million miles nearer 
than Mars will come in June. 

Little is known about the silvery 
Venus. Scientific evidence of con¬ 
ditions on the planet leave much 
in doubt, because the planet's 
surface is completely blanketed by 
a dense atmosphere, and to see 
through a depth of between 500 
and lOOO miles is beyond the 
powers of any telescope. 



The phases and apparent 
sizes of Venus 


Moreover, as Venus comes 
nearer, less and less of its illumi¬ 
nated hemisphere is presented to 
us owing to the planet coming 
between the Earth and the Sun, as 
may be understood from the 
diagram. There, the changes in 
the appearance and apparent size 
of Venus during the next six 
months are shown, indicating that 
when it is at its 
nearest nothing can 
be seen. 

This deep atmo¬ 
sphere is undoubt¬ 
edly there, for on 
those rare occasions 
when a transit of 


Venus across the Sun is presented, 
it is revealed* by the ring of 
refracted light round the planet.. 

Through powerful telescopes 
dense volumes of shifting clouds 
arc to be seen, but all is so vague 
and indefinite that not even the 
time or direction of the planet's 
rotation can be ascertained. 

Efforts have been made with 
infra-red. rays and photographs 
taken with prolonged exposures to 
secure details of what may be 
behind those dense masses of 
cloud, but nothing- has been 
revealed. 

Investigation by immense radar 
telescopes may reveal details which 
will solve the problem of .the 
planet's rotation and the con¬ 
sequent length of the Venusian day 
and seasons. These are considered 
to be everlastingly long, a visitor 
from space having the choice of 
being perpetually frozen or per¬ 
petually frizzled 1 G. F. M. 


SPORTS SHORTS 


]goB Simpson, 16-year-old bats¬ 
man of New South Wales, is 
considered to be a most promising 
player. The son of a former 
Scottish footballer who played for 
Stenhousemulr, Bob made his 
debut in. State cricket earlier this 
v/intcr, after averaging over 150 in 
the Sydney under-16 competition, 
and 230 in the under-21 matches. 

Youngest member of the Walton 
Athletic Club is David Nanke- 
ville, thrce-week-old son of the 
Olympic miler Bill Nankeville. 
David was signed on when he v/as 
three days old. 

James Bliss, 72, his son James, 
46, and his grandson Michael, 
16, competed in the local skating 
championships at Oulton Broad, 
Norfolk. 

J^EN Norris, the young British 
cross-country runner, is having 
a really successful season. After 
winning the Army, Middlesex, and 
inter-Counties championships, he 
appeared in the international race 
at Mezidon, France, and was 
again first man home. 

gARRY Cousin, of Upmfnster, 
Essex, took up golf about, a 
year ago, at the age of 14. He 
made such wonderful progress that 
he is now apprenticed assistant to 
the professional at the Romford 
course, and intends, to make golf 
his career. 


A FEW years ago, John Power, a 
21-year-old Melbourne clerk, 
forsook Australian football to 
concentrate on cricket. A fast 
bowler, he modelled his style on 
that of Ray Lindwall; now he is 
playing for Victoria and is already 
being spoken of as Lindwall's Test 
successor. John stands well over 
six feet. 

Y^stralia’s tennis t(:am which 
will shortly leave for a tour 
of the European, British, and 
American tournaments this 
summer, is the youngest ever to 
represent any country. Ashley 
Cooper is 17; Roy Emerson is 
18; Lewis Hoad, Ken Rosewall, 
and Neale Fraser are all 19; and 
Mervyn Rose and Rex Hartwig 24. 

Jjiis week at Georgetown, 
British Guiana, England will 
be playing the third of their West 
Indies Test series. Of the three 
previous Tests played at George¬ 
town, the WestTndies have won 
two, and the other was drawn. 

'Jhe Kenneth A. Wright trophy, 
given annually by the High- 
gatc Diving Club to the person 
considered to have done ntost for 
the sport,, has been awarded to 
18-year-old Peter Johnson of 
Wembley, Middlesex. Peter re¬ 
ceives the award for his part in 
developing the first aluminium 
springboard in this country. 


COHOXATION PACKET 


FREE !!!' 






This unique ABSOLUTELY FREE Packet/ contains SEVEN of the EXCITING 
NEW BRITISH EMPIRE CORONATION Stamps, all depicting H.M. OUEEN 
ELIZABETH II. All 7 stamps have completely different designs; six are as illustrated 
above. Use these 7 beautiful stamps as a nucleus around which to build YOUR collection 
of these historic new Coronation and Queen Elizabeth issues. V/e will also send 
you FREE our brand-new Javishl)^ illustrated CATALOGUE, on fine art paper, listingand^ 
pricing all the 113 new 1953 Coronation Stamps, MINT and USED, just ask to SEE a 
selection of our World Famous BIG-DISCOUNT Bargain Approvals (you are under 
no obligation to purchase anything!), and enclose 2id. stamp for our postage. 

PHILATELIC SERVICES (Dept. CH11), Eastrington, Coole, Yoi-ks 

STAMP STORIES No. 7 


THE SPAREST STAMP 

One day, eighty years ago, a schoolboy col¬ 
lector found a bundle of old family letters; 
on one envelope was a dirty, unaltractive- 
looking stamp, which he stuck in his album. 
Not liking the stamp, he was delighted to 
sell it to a friend for 6/-. Fifty years later, 
the stamp was sold for £7,343. It was the 
Ic. British Guiana 1856—black on magenta 
7yi 7 —the world’s rarest stamp, only one 

1^040 being known. 

Every keen collector should clean his teeth 
with Odol. It*s most refreshing to use—and 
each tin contains three smashing foreign or 
coIonialstamps.AskMothcrtogctatintoday! 









. 




BERMUDA 

CONFERENCE 

FREE! 


Plus t^\o other colourful new Elizabethan issues from 
TRISTAN DA CUNIIA and GRENADA (as illustrated). 
Tlie 3d, BERMUDA has been speciaMy ovei-prhited for 
the occasion ‘THREE POWER TALKS DEC. 1933,’ 
and is nov7 obsolete. THESE ARE FREE to all 
genuinely requesting our fine bargain Approvals and 
enclosing 2^d. postage. WRITE NOW, 

J. GORDON (Dcpi. C.NJ5) 18 Ormond Avc., Hampton, IMddx. 



This NEW QUEEN SET FREE to all asking for my famous Discoutu Approvals and cuclosiug 

3d. postage. 

BERNARD E. SHERWOOD (TO/CN) 97 HEATH LANE, IPSWICH 
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SAMMY SIMPLE 
you afraid to. go into the 
wood alone in the dark?“ 
asked Sammy’s friend. 

“Of course not. Come with me 
and see.” 

Can you • « • 

. . . find four words with double 
meanings which could answer the 
foilowing clues? 

'J'uis could be an insect, 
or it could be a game. 

This is a twittering bird, 
as well as a boy’s name. 

'This is a kind of lizard; 

you may be one at school. 

This is a well-known tree, 
and could be, too, a tool. 

Answer next week 


FLOWER LEGENDS 

According to legend tulips were 
once “Pixy-cradles.” A Devon¬ 
shire woman used to plant them in 
her garden and, on moonlit nights, 
watch the tiny folk swinging in 
them. 

In return, the fairy-folk gave the 
tulips beautiful colours and a 
perfume sweeter than roses. 

After the woman died,7the next 
tenant pulled up the tulips and 
planted parsley. This angered the 
small folk. They tugged and tore 
at the parsley leaves, so that their 
edges became ragged. 

No longer used as cradles by the 
pixies, the tulips gradually lost 
their perfume. 

What mail . • , 

. . . never does a day’s work? 

ntSiii y 



Cold reception 

gAiD the doctor’s receptionist to 
a very impatient Scotsman: 
“I'm afraid you’ll have to wait 
until' you’re called.” 

“Cauld,” echoed the patient. 
“I've sat here sae long Tm frozen.” 


Answer next week 

Sheer nonsense 

^HE car pulled up, out hopped a 
pig 

And in the road he danced a jig. 
The rabbit stared, then cried 
“Great Scott! 

It’s Pancake Day, I quite forgot.” 


-BED TIME CORNER- 


BiUy sets a bad example 


^EARLY every morning Billy 
and Rover would call for 
Paul on their way to school. 
After having a line time as 
they went through the park, ‘ 
Rover would sit by the school 
gates until the bell rang for the 
children to go to their class¬ 
rooms. ' 

Then he -would go back 
home, reappearing at the school 
when it was time for Billy to 
leave. 

One morning when Paul 
came out of his house he 
noticed that Billy had a 
bandage on his leg. 

“Have you cut‘yourself?” he 
asked. 

“Oh, it’s only a scratch,” 
said Billy, “but Mummy 
thought it would be better if I 
had a bandage on it.” 

It did not seem to worry him, 
and it certainly did not prevent 
them having a fine ball game 
with Rover as they crossed the 
park. 

But just as they reached the 
school Billy noticed that Rover 
was limping slightly. He began 
to exercise Rover’s paw, but at 
that moment the bell rang and 


Billy had to go inside. Rover 
trotted home. 

That afternoon, as Billy and 
Paul came out of the school. 
Rover was sitting by the gates 
as usual, but there was one 
difference. Rover, 'too, had a 
bandage round his leg! 

“Well I never,” said Paul; 
"" ZL copy dog ! ” 


FANCY FREE 

“0NLY fancy!” young Nancy 
remarked, 

“Eggs and bacon, a large pot 
of tea. 

Marmalade on toast, real cream 
pastries. 

And the bill for the lot’s one 
and three.” 

“Good gracious!” her friend 
gasped in awe. 

“I am going there. Where is it, 
Nancy?” 

“Why nowhere at all,” was the 
answer, 

“It is just as I said, ‘Only 

fancy’!” 


What should • . • 

. . . you always keep once you 
have given it to somebody? 

pjOM jnox 


THE BmDS WELCOME JACKO’S SCARECROW 



Jacko and Chimp quite expected their new scarecrow to be a success. But 
at the first sign of rain the scarecrow attracted the birds—as shelter! “ Oh, 

well,” sighed Jacko, “it looks as though we must find some other way to 
scare these birds away.” 


CAN YOU SOLVE THIS PICTURE-PUZZLE ? 

By solving the answ^er to each picture you will find the names of six 
birds which have their homes in Australia or New Zealand. 



Find the square 

^FiE following verse does not 
make much sense, but each 
line hides a four-letter word. 
These, when written one below the 
other, will form a word square. 

For billowing clouds of lather * 

I feel a certain awe: 

Shaving, to men like Father, 

Is sharp as tooth and claw. 

Answer next week 

SPOT THE . . . 

MISSEL-THRUSH as he perches 
high in a swaying tree-top, 
defying the wind and rain with his 
loud song. 

The “storm 
cock ” is a 
big chap, 
about eleven 
inches long. 

He should not 
be confused 
with the song- 
thrush, for he 
is ' nearly - half as big again, his 
breast is lighter and the markings 
more pronounced, and his back 
lacks the warm, brown shade of 
the song thrush, being greyer in 
tone. 

Missel thrushes build their nests 
of dried grass, twigs, rhoss, mud, 
and, sometimes, rags and paper. 

They lay four or five pale blue 
eggs, marked with reddish brown 
splashes. 

JUMBLE QUIZ 

To find the answer to each clue, 
rearrange . the letters in the 
anagrams at the end of the clues. 
Each solution begins with the 
letter P. 

1. Religious group of Tudor 
limes; their successors in Stuart 
times were the Roundheads of 
Cromwell. (UP TRAINS) 

2. Mountain in California, the 
site of an observatory which 
houses the world’s . largest tele¬ 
scope. .(OR A LAMP) 

3. The smaller of the two 
States into which the former 
Indian Empire . was divided. 
(SANK A PIT) 

4. British dramatist v/hose plays 
were very popular at the turn of 
the century; he was knighffed in 
1909. (IN ROPE) 

Answer next week 


What am I? 

first is with mother, and 
father also; 

My second you’U always find deep 
in the dough; 

My third is in London but not in 
the Zoo; 

My fourth is in. Parliament—in 
business too. 

My fifth is in England and 
Scotland, not Wales; 

My sixth is in all of the great fairy 
tales; 

My seventh occurs only once in a 
year, 

But my last in five days every week 
will appear. 

My whole is a usually wonderful 
time. 

And now while you think, I will 
finish my rhyme. 

Answer next week 
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PYRAMID PUZZLE 

Can you build a pyramid of 
words with answers to the clues 
below? After the first, each line 
contains the same letters os the 
line before, though not necessarily 
in the same order, and each new 
line has one new letter added. 
One of the most common letters 
in the alphabet. 

In short, myself. 

Past tense of meet. 

Eleven might make one'. 

•Will be seen when a kettle boils. 
Boys’ teacher. 

Better dressed. 

It’s paper, coloured, and thrown 
at parties. ' Answer next week 

Workshy 

'JpHERE H’n.r on old man of Corfu 
Who said, “/ have too much 
to do. 

So 1 won't do a thing, 
ril just sit in this swing. 

And be rocked by the breeze fro 
and to.” 


Precaution 

“Your Aunt won’t kiss you with 
a dirty face like that,” re¬ 
proached Mother. 

“I know,” replied William; 
“that’s why I haven’t washed it.” 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 

Add a leller. Sash, dash, cash, rash, hash, 
wash, mash, lash 

Australiaa Towns. Brisbane, Perlh, MeL 
bourne, Ballarat, Adelaide, Fremantle 
Jiinible Quiz. Oila- 
homa, Ostend, 
orchid, orange 

What ami? 
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